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EDUCATIONAL 
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Church Schools in the Diocese of Virginia (Inc.) 
President—the Bishop of Va. Episcopal Church owner- 


ship. Beauty of environment; health; scholarship; 
culture; Christian idealism, 
FOR BOYS: 


St. Christopher’s School, Rte. 2. Rishmond, Va., 
$650. Catalog—Rev. C. G, Chamberlayne, Ph. D., 
Headmaster. : 

Christchurch School, Christchurch P. O., Middle- 
sex Co., Va., $400. Catalog—Rev. F. E. Warren, 


Rector. 
FOR GIRLS: 
St. Catherine’s School, Rte. 2, Richmond, Va., $800. 
Catalog—Miss Rosalie H. Noland, B. A., Principal. 
St. Anne’s School, Charlottesville, Va., $500. Cat- 
alog—Miss Laura Lee Dorsey, Principal. 
St. Margaret’s School, Tappahannock, Essex Co., 
Va., $450. Miss Emma S. Yerby, Principal. 
Legal Title for Wills: Church Schools in the Diocese 
of Virginia, (Inc.) About gifts, bequests for equip- 
ment, enlargement, scholarships, endowment, address 
Rev. E. L. Woodward, M. A., M. D., Dean, The 
Church House, 110 W. Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 


Emerald HodgsonHospita! 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 


UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, 
Sewanee, Tenn. 


A Church institution where the bess 
training to be had for development oi 
Nurses. For further information, address 


REV. W. 8. CLAIBORNE, Supt. 


The General 
TheologicalSeminary 


CHELSBA SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

The ng AcaGemic year begins on the 
jaat Wednesday in September. 

Special students admitted and Gradu- 
ate Course for graduates of other Thee- 
jogical Seminaries. 

The ufrements for admission and 
gper par lars can be had from THB 

MAN, 1 Chelsea Square, New York, N. ¥. 


Virginia Episcopal School 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA, 


prepares boys at coat for college and 
gniversity. odern equipment. calthy 
Joeation {n the mountains of Virgin 

Cost moderate, made possible throug 
generosity of founders, For catalogue 
apply te 


REV. WILLIAM G. PENDLETON, 


Rector. 


The Virginia Home 
and Training School 


Falis Church, Fairfax County, Va. 


For the Feeble-Minded. 
Established 1892. 
for terms and information address 
MISS M. GUNDRY. 


Episcopal High School 
NEAR ALEXANDRIA, VA. 

The eighty-sixth year of this School 
for Boys opens September 19, 1923. Mod- 
ern equipment throughout. Catalogue op 
application. 5 

A. R. HOXTON, B. A., Prineipal. 


R.N. 


BE A NURSE 


But be a Good One 


St.Barnabas Nurses among the best 


Pupils rec’d 18 to 35 years. 

Free maintenance and training, 
$15 monthly, vacations, Course 214 
years leads to R. N. (Registered Nurse) 
N. Y. Bd. of Regents 


Apply Supt. of Nurses 
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315 East Grace Street, Richmond, Va 
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REV. W. RUSSELL BOWIE, D. D....------- Editor 


REV. E. L. GOODWIN, D. Consulting Editor 
REV. R. CARY MONTAGUE Associate Editor 
JOHN H. COOKE. ....---... Secretary and Manager 


Entered at the Postoffice in Richmond, Va., as 
second-class mai] matter. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 

| $3.00 a year in advance. To the Clergy, $2.00. Stx 
| months, $1.50. Trial subscription 3 months, 50 cents; 
10 cents a copy. Foreign postage, 50 cents additional. 
For the convenience of subscribers, subscriptions are 
continued at expiration unless otherwise ordered. Notice 
of renewal, discontinuance, or change of address should 
be sent two weeks before the date they are to go into effect. 


RECEIPT OF PAYMENT is shown in about two | 
If date is not | 


weeks by change of date on address label. 
properly extended after each payment, notify us promptly. 
No receipt for payment will be sent. 

Notice post office address. The exact post office 
address to which we are directing the paper at the time 
of writing MUST ALWAYS BE GIVEN. Our mail- 
ing list is arranged by post offices and not alphabetically. 

Make all checks and money orders payable to the 
Southern Churchman, and not. to an individual. 

ADVERTISEMENTS—Rates quoted on 

-| For Classified see head of that department. 

Represenatives wanted in each Parish, liberal com- 
missions. ae 

News concerning the church at large always welcome. 


request 
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-CHURCH TRAINING 
AND 


DEACONESS HOUSE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


provides for resident students a wwo 
years’ course of study and training in 
practical work, fitting them to be Church 
Workers or Deaconesses. : 


Address 


St. Barnabas Hospital 
NEWARK, N. J. 


DEACONESS CLARA M. CARTER 
798 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CENTENNIAL HISTORY 
of the 
VIRGINIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
In Two Volumes. 85 Illustrations. Lim- 
ified Hdition. Written by 31 Contributors, 


Have you sent in your order? Price: 
Prior to June 6th, $5.00; thereafter in- 
creased. Proceeds of sale, after defray- f, 


ing cost of publication, to go to Seminary 
Library Fund 
CONTENTS, 


1. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND—Dr. Ed- 
ward Goodwin and Dr. Braxton Bry- — 
an. Being the History of the Church 
in Virginia from 1607 to 1800. 

2. HISTORY OF THE FOUNDERS. 

3. HISTORY OF THE SEMINARY. 

4. BIOGRAPHICAL SECTION. (a) Bio- 3 
graphical Sketches of al] the former 
and present professors. (b) Of all 
Former Bishops of Virginia. 

5. THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION AND 
THE ALUMNI. j 


6. THE SEMINARY AND THE WORLD 


WAR. 
MONOGRAPHS AND MEMORIES. 
Section contains special articles on 
Seminary Life, Institutions, Organi- 
zations, ete. Among the writers are 
Dr. McKim, Dr. William Dame, Dr, 
Carl E. Grammer and others, 
HISTORY OF EPISCOPAL HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
HISTORY OF BISHOP PAYNE DIVIN- 
ITY SCHOOL: 
HISTORY in seven chapters of THH 
MISSIONARY WORK OF THE SEMI- 
NARY AND HER MISSIONARIES. ,. 
Address: 

REV. A. E. CLATTENBURG, 

Hazleton, Pennsylvania. 


a 


8. 
9. 
10. 


HOBART COLLEGE 


(For Men) 


WILLIAM SMITH COLLEGE 


(For Women), 
Geneva, N. Y. 


102nd Year begins September 18, 1923 
Courses leading to the degrees A. B. and 
B. S. Hobart offers a large number of 
scholarships 
Holy Orders. 


Rt. Rev. Chas. H. Brent, D. D., LL.D., 
Chancellor, 


Rev. Murray Bartlett, D. D., LL.D., 
President. 


For information address the President. 


to students preparing for 


ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGB. 


A CHURCH COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
LETTERS with four years’ work leading 
to the degree of B. A. It meets the high- 
est standards of scholarship set by e 
Middle States’ College Association and 
features inexpensiveness of living, inti- 
mate personal companionship of profea- 
sors and students and sincerity. 


The fees are: For tuition, $250 a year; 
for a room, furnished and heated, $125 a 
year; for board in hall $226 a year; a te- 
tal of $600. 


The College is equipped for teaching 
men who, after graduation, are going inte 
business or into postgraduate schools of 
medicine, law, theology, journalism oF 
into classical, social or literary -vesearch, 

Address Bernard Iddings Bell, Presi- 
dent, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. ( \- 
way Station, Barrytown.) 


| EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Affiliated with Harvard University 
For catalog address 
The Dean 


—$—$——— 


ST, HILDA’S HALL fe 


CHARLES TOWN, W. 


The Chevron School for Girls. HBpisce- 


pal. In the Shenandoah Valiey. CGollege 
preparatory. BHlective Courses. Music and 
Art, Athletics. Open-air classes. Individ- 


aal instruction. $600. : 
MARIAH PENDLETON DUVALL, Prta., 
(Former Principal Stuart Hall.) 


N 
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BALDWIN SEMINARY. 
Established in 1842. 
FOR YOUNGS LADIES. STAUNTON, VA. 

Term begins September 6th. In Shen- 
andoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed 
climate, modern equipment. Students from 
33 States. 

Courses: Collegiate, 4 years, A. B. De- 
Sree; Preparatory, 4 years. Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science. Athletics 
—Gymnasium and Field. Catalogue. 


The School for Nurses 


At the Church Hame and Infinmary, Bal- 
timore, Md. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE AND a 


An Episcopal Institution, offers a course 
of three years of training. Apply to 
Superintendent. 


RUTH HALL 


508 First Avenue, Asbury Park, N. J. 


. 


Diocesan School for Girls. Individual 
eare a specialty. Numbers limited. E 

Terms, $450.00. Address Miss Emily 
Spooner. Principal. 


Cathedral School for Girls 


ORLANDO, FLA, Bishop Mann, President. 
For Secretary. 


NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 


A Fome and Day School for Girls. The 
Bishop of Washington President of Board 
of Trustees. Jessie C. McDonald, M. §S., 
Principal; Helen L. Webster, Ph. D., Aca- 
demic Head. Mount St. Alban, Washing- 
ee D. C, 24th year begins October 3, 
1923. 


eatalogue address 


SOUTHERN 


CHURCHMAN 


STUART HALL 


-STAUNTON, VA. 
18438 1923 


FORMERLY VIRGINIA FEMALE 
INSTITUTE 


Oldest girls’ school in Virginia— 
Episcopal. Location healthful and 
beautiful. General and college prepara- 
tory courses. Loyal alumnae find here 
for their daughters the familiar atmos- 
phere of culture and refinement, com- 
bined with modern equipment and 
teaching methods. Supervised outdoor 
sports. For catalogue, address MRS. 
HesN> HIGLS;,, A. °B., Box. P. 


THE TRAINED NURSE 


has an honorable vocation, offering many 
avenues of useful and well paid work. 


St. John’s Hospital Training School 


needs student nurses. Church institu- 
tion, Christian influence, high repu- 
tation. Supervision N. Y. State Depart- 
ment of Education. Young women, 18 
years old, having had one year in High 
School or equivalent, are eligible. Single 
room, board, laundry, books and money 
stipend. Address Supervisor, 1525 At- 
lantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N, Y. 


The Hannah More Academy 


Established 1832. 


Country School for Girls. 
Simple, sensible, thorough. 
MARY S. BLISS, Principal. 


Catalogue. P. O. Reisterstown, Maryland. 


, THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, 


President 


The Training Ground of All the People 


Departments represented: The College, 
Law, Medicine, The Summer Quarter. 
Business and Commerce, Chemistry, ete. 
ginians. All expenses reduced to a minimum. 


Address THE REGISTRAR, University, Va. 


N75 


Graduate Studies, Education, Engineering, 


Also Degree Courses in Fine Arts, Architecture, 
Tuition in Academic Departments free to Vir- 


Loans funds available for men and women. 


The Collegiate School for Girls 


IN THE CITY OF RICHMOND 
1615-1619 Monument Avenue 


high school departments. 


A private day school for girls, with primary, intermediate and 
College preparatory and general courses. 


Letters of inquiry should be addressed to the Head, Care of The 
. Collegiate School for Girls, 1619 Monument Avenue, Richmond, 


Virginia. 


For Girls On Main Line 


- Ten-acre campus. 


moderate. 
desirable. Catalog and views. Box 13. 


Rt. Rey. BEVERLY D. TUCKER, D. D., 
President Board ot Trustees 


Modern buildings and equipment. 
Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics, Secretarial courses. 
Thirtieth session will open Stee ato 19, 1922. 


Telephone number, Boulevard 2311. 


CHATHAM, VA. 
College Preparatory, 


Southern R. R. 


Athletics. Terms 
Early registration 


ANNIE MARION POWELL, M. A., 
Principal 


| zerland, N. Ci 


ST. FAITH’S SCHOOL 


A Home Schools for Girls. 
New York, 


Saratoga Springs. 


Thoroughness of Instruction, 
Definite Chureh Teaching, 
Invigoratrg Climate. 


Provincial School of the Syncd of New 
York and New Jersey, Box C356. 


CAMPS AND TOURS — || 
WHARTON CAMP 


On the Rappanannock River, near the Chesapeake 
Bay, almost surrounded by water. Fine fishing, 
bathing, lodging and eating, and an artesian well 
with a splendid flow of health-giving water. Write 
for booklet. 


H. M. WHARTON 


224 W. Lafayette Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


“TODDSBURY.” 
Country Home, with Chaperone, Glouces- 
ler county, Va, for school girls 14 years 
and over. 
$10.00 a week, 
Reference, Rev. W. B. Lee. 
Address Mrs. W. S. Mott, “Toddsbury,” 
Nuttall P..0., Va. 


Delightful Vacation Tours 


TOUR A: Canadian Rockies, Pacific 
Coast States, Yosemite and Yellowstone 
Parks, Salt. Lake City, Colorado Rockies, 
etc. 


TOUR B: Yellowstone Park, Salt Lake 
City, Colorado Rockies, ete. 


TOUR C: Niagara Falls, 1,000 Islands, 
St. Tawrence-Saguenay cruise, Ausable 
Qhasm, Lake George, Hudson River, New 
York, ete. ces 


These tours are planned for “people of 
refinement who would travel in comfort, 
stay at good hotels and receive individual 
attention. Eash tour is limited to a small 


{number of melibers, and will be in charge 


of an experienced, efficient and courteous 


conductor. We have hundreds of de- 
lighted patrons—from 34 States and 
Canada. 

For particulars address 


THE MEARS TOURS 


Box 98-A, Harberton, Va. 


THE PROVINCIAL VACATION 
CAMP CONFERENCES 
of 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF 
ST. ANDREW 
for 
TRAINING SELECTED OLDER 
CHURCH BOYS (15 to 21) 
IN LEADERSHIP 


SEASON OF 1923 
Seven Camps 

Camp Houghteling—July 2-July 14 on 
Lake Amy Belle near Richfield, Wis. 
JFourtl. year. 

Camp Bonsall—July 2-July 14 on Big 
Elk Creek near Oxford, Chester Co., Pa. 
Fourth’ year. 

Camp Tuttle—July 2-July 14th near 


Versailles, Mo. Third year. 

Camp Carleton—June 25-July 7 on Lake 
Erie near Buffalo, N. Y. Third year. 

Camp John Wood—July 23-August 4 
on. Long Island Sound near Rocky Point, 
L. I. Second year. 

Camp Kirchhoffer—July 16-July 28 near 
San Luis Obispo, Cal. Second year. 


Blue Ridge Mountains nedr Little Swit- 
First year. 
Rates the same for each camp, 
Board and lodging, $15 for period; reg- 
istration, $2 additional. 
for further particulars write 


CHARLES CAIN, 


The Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 
Church House, 
202 S. 19th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Dr. Bowie’s New Book. 


The Armor of Youth 


Now Ready. 


“This latest volume is quite up to 
the high standards Dr. Bowie himself 
set in his former works..’”’ 


The ‘‘Talks’’ it contains are fresh 
and spontaenous in their subjects, and 
convey a helpful and needful lesson to 
youthful hearers. 


Try any of Dr. Bowie’s Works— 
You'll Enjoy Them All. 


SUNNY WINDOWS and other 
mons for Children 


THE CHILDREN’S YEAR—52 five- 
minute Talks to Children 
THE ROAD OF THE STAR.. 


ser- 


. $1.50 
Order now from 


Southern Churchman Co. 


XANTHINE? 
age ves! Hair to Its Natural Color 


QvEs DANDRUFF AND SCURF 
lvigoratep ae s the hair from falling out 


aEtD a, ITs EFFEcTs 
For Sale by Drtiggis Fur Sent Direct by Mail 
AINE: c PANY, Richmond, Va. 


ea per bottle, trial size 50c. Send for circular 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 'BANK 


Of Richmond, Va. 
Oliver J. Sands, Pres. 


BANKING 
TRUSTS 


SERVICE 


That’s what the Nation-Wide 
Campaignasked of you. 

Service—in your church, in 
your home, {a your business. 
That’s wnat you get when you 
buy your Furniture of Sydnor & 
Hundley. 

Service, and a price commenst- 
tate with that service. 


Sydnor & Hundley 


FURNITURE 


DRAPERINS 
RICHMOND, VA. 


SAVINGS 


OARPERTS 


ooo 


ca Thougnts —) 
| Foe ov the Choughttul 


ae comes to him who gives 
everything.”’ 


Aaya 


The faith that can live anywhere is 
the faith the world needs.—Margaret 
Slattery. 


Sin is a departure from our Heaven- 
ly Father—a determination to be inde- 
pendent of God, 


I believe that one of the greatest 
practical needs of us as Christians to- 
day is the recognition of the personality 
of the Holy Spirit—Dr. A. Torrey. 


With a constraining love for Christ 
there is no room left in the heart for 
the hatred of any person for whom 
Christ died. 


Uarlyle’s mother wrote to her son: 
“Tom, read your Bible, and if you ever 
repent it let me bear the blame for 
ever.”’ 


Where Christ brings His cross, He 
brings His presence; and where He is 
none are desolate and there is no room 
for despair.—Mrs. Browning. 


God wants to hear about whatever 
occupies our time and thought, not that 
He may be informed, but that we may 
keep in communion with Him.—HEx. 


Fountain of grace, rich, full, and free, 
What need I that is not in Thee? 

Full pardon, strength to meet the day, 
And peace which none can take away. 


Let me make life clear and simple 
by first obtaining the knowledge of 


'God’s will, and then securing the daily 


strength, by which I shall render 
prompt obedience.—W. L. Watkinson. 


“God! Thou art love! I build my faith 


on that 

So ‘doth Thy right hand guide us 
through the world wherein we 
stumble.”’ 


Carey the cobbler, Mary Slessor the 
weaver girl, Moffat the undergardener, 
Livingstone the factory boy, Paul the 
tent maker, Peter the fisherman—is it 
not a royal list, these followers of the 
Kingly Carpenter? 


The first secret of true knowledge 
is to take men and things as they are, 
without a theory, and to let them re- 
veal themselves. There is less need 
either for names or theories than for 
an open and loving eye in the search 
for truth.—Dr. John Kelman. 

The greater your calamity, the more 
urgency there is for you to look up from 
the ruins in the midst of which you 
sit, and see yourself not in ruins, but 
deep in the heart of your God.—S. 
Chadwick, 


An American youth was a naval wire- 
less operator during the war. LEarly 
one morning, after a night on duty, he 
snatched a few minutes when no mes- 
sage was going over, and read the twen- 
ty-third Psalm. Suddenly the thought 
came to him to send the Psalm out over 
the water and see if any ship would 


take it up. He did, and as he sent the 
last word, sixteen ships answered a 
wireless ‘‘Amen.’’—Presbyterian Wit- 
ness. 


| Churen Furnishings, Memorials, etc. 


GRANITE AND MARBLE 
MEMORIALS 


Largest stock in the 
South. We pay the freight 
and guarantee safe arrival. 


The Couper Marble Works 


(Established 75 years) 
266-268 Bank St., Norfolk, 
Va. 


I CARVED-WooD- METAL «ETC (1 


SOUUSNONUCONUSOOCUANSAOSAUSUCELAASSOOLONSHOUSEOUGUNCLOUNOOCCUNEOUOSUSCSOSNOOCENEOUOUSUOUOOEROSUOENED 


Sacramental 
i 


Wine 
Absolutely 


Pure 


Grape Wine 


Made expressly for use at 
the Communion Table 


Phone, Write or Call 
Tel. Cortlandt 3001 


Hr Veweryeme 


Address Either 
138 Fulton Street, New York City 
r Cellars, Egg Harbor,NewJersey 


Established 
1857 


SUITpe ere reesnererere rene 


HAATUALGGAESOUrUCeCUGgUCUULUUMCUUAUEUUUULLRAACAUANEUCAUCLGUEOOOARGGOEUAUAOROULU CUTE 


School Desks, 
Opera Chairs, 
Folding Chairs 
Kindergarten Chairs, ine 
Church Pews, 
School Supplies, 
Blackboards 


Southern Desk Co., Hickory, N. C. 
Wee re 2 re 


666 quickly relieves Colds, Constipation, 
Biliousness and Headaches. A fine 
Tonic. 


Catbolic for every truth of God; Protestant agatnst every error of man. 


Se 


—S a ee 
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© THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF ISOLATION 


It is significant to note the multiplying evidences in the 
current news, that the League of Nations refuses to be 
a dead issue. For some, it is like Banquo’s Ghost, troubling 
the banquet of would-be forgetfulness. For others, it is 
a less frightening thing, and more effectually clothed with 
flesh and blood. It will play its part in the destiny of 
tomorrow here in America, as well as in the countries 
of the Old World. 

President Lowell, of Harvard, has brought to a focus the 
question of the understanding which was in the minds of 
the thirty-one distinguished men who on the eve of the 
presidential election in 1920, signed a manifesto advo- 
cating a vote for Mr. Harding as the surest way of help- 
ing toward a constructive policy of world peace. Flatly 
correcting the statement which Mr. Harding has recently 
made, Mr. Lowell insists that the men who signed that 
paper expected the Republican administration to enter into 
a League of Nations substantially akin to that at present 


existing. In other words, they did not mean to advocate 


any repudiation by America of the League formed in the 
Treaty of Versailles, but rather the espousal of that League, 
corrected, and made more safely effective by modifications 
which they felt to be needed in the covenant. 


The adoption by Mr. Harding of the’ World Court as a 
policy of the administration, and the increased discussion 
of the League of Nations, are new proof of the fact that 
in the complex inter-relationships of our modern world 
it is impossible for America to stand aloof. More and more 
the hands of a living necessity will draw us into some con- 
structive cooperation with the other great peoples of. the 
earth. As Sir Auckland Geddes has truly said: 

“One of the most important things to get back into the 
minds of men and women of this generation, is the 
thought of our actual interdependence. We all share this 
civilization alike. If the others go, we go.”’ 


—— 


REGULATION OF MOVING PICTURES 


It is evident that the better elements among the motion 
picture producers and distributors are making a genuin: 
effort to improve the character of commercial films. Mr. 
Will .{4. Hays, President of the organization made up of 
the more powerful factors in the film industry, has given 
himself to this matter with determined earnestness. Thera 
was recently mailed to many persons interested, a copy 
of the report of the Executive Secretary of the Committes 
on Public Relations which is cooperating with the Motion 
Pictures Producers and Distributors Association. Thi 
Committee, which represents various national citizen or 
ganizations, such as the Russell Sage Foundation, the Play. 
ground and Recreation Association of America, the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Federal Council ol 
Churches, and a long list of others, is conferring with Mr, 
Hays in a cooperative effort “To reflect to the industry 
in a dependable way the reactions of the public as repre: 
sented by the approximately sixty national organizations 
associated on the Committee.” Last March at the annual 
meeting of the motion picture producers and distributors 
the following resolutions were passed: 2 


Whereas, The future freedom of the industry from both 
political and unofficial censorship and the success of the 
Association’s efforts and the industry’s welfare depends 
entirely upon the ability of the industry to discharge this 
responsibility; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Association and every member of it 
hereby reaffirms the determination ‘‘to establish and main- 
tain the highest possible moral and artistic standards in 
motion picture production and to develop the educational 
as well as the entertainment value and the general use- 

’ fulmess of the motion picture,’ and be it further 

Resolved, That every effort be made io induce those com- 
panies which are not members of this Association to con- 
form to these standards, and be it further 
Resolved, That this resolution shall be signed by the 
several members of this Association and such other com- 
panies, directors, scenario writers and others, who will by 


so doing signify their willingness to aid in this effort, and 
be it further 


Resolved, That the President of this Association be re- 
quested to advise those interested of this determination 
on the part of the Association to merit the faith reposed 
in it, to thank them for their cooperation, and to request 
them to continue-to cooperate to the end that motion pic- 
tures may attain to their greatest usefulness. 

Whereas, The undersigned corporations engaged in the 
production and (or) distribution of motion pictures are 
members of the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America, incorporated March 11, 1922, under the laws 
of the State of New York, “to foster the common interest 
of those engaged in the motion picture industry in the 
United States by establishing and maintaining the highest 
possible moral and artistic standards in motion picture 
production; by developing the educational as well as the 
entertainment value and the general usefulness of the 
Motionapleturese= == 1 ees sand 

Whereas, The several member companies of this Associ- 
ation have made a sincere and earnest effort to attain to 
these objectives in the pictures produced during this pe- 
riod, and 

Whereas, Since last May additional companies have been 
admitted to membership in this Association and desire thus 
formally to put themselves on record concerning these ob- 
jects, and all members desire formally to reaffirm these pur- 
poses, and 

Whereas, The citizens of twenty-three states, recognizing 
the efforts which the Association is making in this regard 
have defeated, repealed or withheld legislation designed 
to censor motion pictures by political machinery and 
have placed the responsibility for the character of pictures 
squarely upon the industry, and 

Whereas, Individuals and societies the country over and 
the national citizen organizations of the Committee on 
Public Relations have expressed their confidence in the 
good faith and the ability of the industry to correct at the 
source such faults as exist, and to accomplish the purposes 
of the Association, and are cooperating with the industry 
to this end, and have sent to the Association this day a 
memorial of appreciation of this Association’s efforts and 
accomplishments, 
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It is highly gratifying to note this effort on the part of 
the motion picture producers to reform abuses in the in- 
With 
all courtesy, however, we think it well to note the fact 


dustry and to elevate the moral tone of the pictures. 


that this movement on the part of the producers is not 


wholly unselfish, nor spontaneous, either. It did not be- 
come as obviously energetic as it now is until the power of 
an aroused public opinion, expressing itself in legislative 
action through censorship commissions, made it plain to 
the moving picture people that their own immediate in. 
terests compelled an awakening. It should be noted, also, 
that not all the companies producing moving pictures are 
members of this organization which has established the 


OUR NEED OF BEAUTY 


The utilitarian values are not all of life—nor the best 
in life. 

Is there anything which we need more to recall to our 
eonsciousness today than this? We have been obsessed 
by the notion that: everything worth striving for must 
have its money value. Even our education is infected with 
that belief. Men shrug their shoulders at Latin and Greek 
and Classic History, almost at the whole range of litera- 
ture itself. What good are these things? they say,— 
meaning by that, How will they help a boy or girl to earn 
more money, to gain a position sooner at a larger salary, 
to get ahead in business? Our high schools turn more 
and more to technical courses. Colleges are tempted to 
shake their curricula into some hasty scheme which is 
supposed to turn out, in the shortest time, a man fitted 
to take his place, without undue sentiment or emotion, in 
the commercial machine. Therefore, many of our young 
men, following the drift and pressure of the time, shape 
their ambitions only in terms of possessions. We have 


builded what the brilliant English economist has called- 


our ‘“‘acquisitive society,’’ reaching out hands so calloused 
with material things that they have lost the sensitive touch 
for the unseen values. We create great masters of practical 
affairs, but few poets; great drivers of events, but few 
dreamers; many who can lash the caravan of progress 
along the road, few who from the hilltops can gaze with 
discerning eyes upon the road itself to find whither it leads 
or whether it is worth following at all. 

Today we want a new resurrection of the inner life, a 
declaration of independence for the unpurchased soul, 
the affirmation of the right to live not for what life gains, 
but for what life is. 


“Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid ‘boon! 
The sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 
The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gather’d now like sleeping flowers; 
For these, for everything, we are out of tune.” 


But to these we need to be brought again in tune. We 
need to feel again the unashamed right to rejoice in beauty, 
as it enters in through all the senses which open their 
gates to the loveliness of God’s world. 

In the Life of Alice Freeman Palmer, which her husband 
has written, thcre is a lovely story of how Mrs. Paimer 
used to go down to the sordid districts of Boston to con- 
duct what she called her ‘‘Happiness Club” with a group 
of little girls. Among the two or three rules which she 
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THE SECRET OF ENDURANCE. 


“He endured as seeing Him who is invisible.’’ 
Without vision a man chooses like Lot, and his affini- 
ties are with the earth. As with Moses, so with us, we 
need to learn the secret of endurance. We live in circum- 
stances where it is not easy to endure. In every one 
of us there is a consciousness of a dual nature; a lower 
and a higher, with its secret conflict, where character is 


that the effort at betterment from within would be main- — 
tained with the same degree of interest if public pressure ~ 
were removed from without. It is well, therefore, that 
there should not be any hasty tendency to destroy those = 
boards of censorship in various states where they already . 
exist, and it is an open question also whether there may 
not need to be some form of national regulation for the 
whole moving picture development, setting up by license 
certain standards of dce’ncy below which no producers — 
shall be allowed to fall, nut only as regards films to be 
exhibited in this country, Lut as regards those which now 
are sent to foreign lands, often to the misrepresentation 
and disgrace ef American life. 


taught them to observe were these: That every day they 
should learn something by heart that they would love to 
remeniber; and every day, no matter where they were, they 
must try to notice something beautiful. Surprising and 
pathetic were the reports that the little girls gave some- 
times of what they had seen, things of beauty that they 
had managed to single out from the sordid and dingy sur-— 
roundings among which they moved. One little girl was 
almost in despair one day because she had not seen any- 
thing beautiful,” and it was almost time for the club to 
meet, when of a sudden, to her radiant relief, she caught 
sight of a common sparrow in a gutter and saw the dainti-— 
ness of the marking on his throat. Another little girl, for 
her thing of beauty, had watched a shaft of sunlight fall 
on the baby’s hair. When Florence Nightingale lay des- — 
perately ill in ihe fever-stricken Crimea, the thing which, 
according to her journal, more than all else seemed to 
bring her healing, was a single rose which someone had 
brought her, and which she’held in her hands. And has — 
not the experience of all the years taught us that there is — 
healing in beauty—healing not of body only, but of our 
distempered spirits, and that the values which we can 
gain from contact with the lovely things are unminted gold, 
more rich than any counted wealth? We must beware ot 
that false narrowing of life which would keep us from ever 
seeking anything which does not have its worth in cash. 
We must give the unhurried spirit time and freedom to seek 
its inspiration in those beauties which cannot be won by 
violence or haste. ‘“‘To perceive freshly,’ said Thoreau, 
“with fresh senses, is to be inspired.’’ To learn thus to 
perceive, is to store the mind and spirit with imperishable 
wealth which we can draw upon at all times at our desire.. 
By every flower and every other growing thing, learned 
and loved and associated with bright memories, the gates 
may be opened down infinite vistas of enrichment. Truly — 
did Joyce Kilmer sing, k 


“T think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree,’’ 


and Wordsworth has expressed abidingly the wealth of the — 
inner life, ; aa 
“For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They fiash upon that inward eye ; noon 
Which is the bliss of solitude, : eee 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, : 
And dances with the daffodils.” 


There are life’s sorrows and bereavement, « 
We meet diffi 


at stake. 
periences which admit of no explanation. 
ties in Christian service. Those we try to help are h 
to get along with; others are unresponsive. Thank ( 
that the Arm-upon which Moses leaned never fails. The 
words are true today. Are you cultivating the vision whi 
sees God now? Do you keep fellowship with the Hte 
When the soul seeks God, all the infinitude of a Fa 
love goes out on its behalf.—Arthur T, Fowler. 
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FAITH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


Address Before the Third National Confer ence of the Social Service Workers of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Washington, D. C. 


By the Honorable George Wharton Pepper 


HE Church teaches virtues. Social Service seeks to 
| apply them. Life puts them to the test. 
Many Churchmen and many social service workers 
‘can name the three great theological virtues, but not all of 
them are themselves exponents of Faith, Hope and 
Charity, | 

I intend to talk briefly about one of these. I mean 
‘Faith. I intend to talk from the point of view of a man 
-in publie life to this group which because of its work is 
probably closer to the lives of the people than any other 
I couwid name. I wani you to consider the practical value 
of faith not only between the social service worker and 
those whom he would aid, but between citizen and citizen, 
between group and group, and between nation and nation. 
- . When I speak of practical valuc I mean just what f 
say. There is no such thing as a sound theory that will 
not work. There is no such thing as a virtue that fails to 
_pay large dividends in human happiness. That is what 
I eall “practical.”’ 

What do I mean by “Faith’’? 

I can=best answer by relating it to-Hope. In this-life 
i cannot see ahead. I do not know what tomorrow 
_will bring forth. I do know what I should like to have 
happen. My review of the past satisfies me that my wish 
may come true and thereupon my wish ‘becomes a hope. 

Hope, in other words, is the giving of substance to a 
- wish. 

Very well, I have a hope. Suppose I have it so intensely 
that the thing hoped for becomes a reality ‘to me— 
‘that my certainty about the future equals my certainty 
about the past. When this happens, my. hope is suddenly 
transformed into Faith. 

Faith is the giving of substance to things hoped for. 
Just-.as a glorified wish is a hope, so intensified hove fs 
Faith. 

You remember that St. Paul in the wonderful 13th 
Chapter of ist Corinthians declares that Love is greater 
than either Hope or Faith. Why? Because Love is a 
relation between people, while Hope and Faith are pri- 
_vate affairs of my own. Hope and Faith are lonely virtues. 
Love is a social virtue.. As our lives are social lives, Love 
is the great determining force which should control them. 
‘Faith, Hope, Love—-these three. But the greatest of 
these is Love.”* 

Granted, but Faith is a close second. $ 

If I hope. intensely: enough that such a thing will hap- 
pen, you will presently find me acting upon my hope. My 
conduct will be in line with my expectation. If the thing 
is something that I can influence by effort, I shall soon be 
working to bring it to pass. When we really hoped to join 
‘ocean to ocean we discovered that it could be done. We 
moved the mountains into the sea and made the Panama 

anal. 
4 If the thing hoped for is something which I cannot in- 
fluence by effort, I am driven to exclaim, “Well—God can 
do it’’; and the first thing you know you find me on my 
knees. 

Intensified hope, that is, Faith—makes men work and 
-makes men pray. ; 

The hopeless man sticks around and does nothing. The 
faithless man is always asking. ‘‘What’s the use’? The 
‘hopeful man is always on bis toes. The man of faith is a 
human dynamo in his community. 

In the first place, his general attitude toward his fellow- 
men is one of trust. Observe, I say, “‘his general atti- 
tude.” I do not mean that it is a good thing to trust 
‘the untrustworthy under all circumstances. But I do make 
two confident.assertions: first, that an atmosphere of mutual 
-gonfidence is the only one in which human happiness can 
thrive; and, second, that nothing so quickly transforms the 
‘untrustworthy as to treat him as one entitled to confidence. 
Byery man who is habitually trustful is a generator of hap- 


“piness. < : 
: Of course, the cynic can make fun of such a philesophy. 


It-is easy to pick out instances in which the other fellow . 


has made you look like a fool. One of O. Henry’s most 
‘delightful stories tells of two crooks completely disarmed 
‘py one who appears to trust them implicitly. They find out 
too late that the other fellow is only counterfeiting trust 
inorder to get their confidence and grossly abuse it. 
- But you can afford to let the cynic grin and still keep your 
faith in your fellow man. ; 

_ Im the second place a group of people characterized by 
faith is a tremendous power for good. If one group dealing 


with another will speak out frankly, tell all the facts and 
run the risk of being deceived by the failure of the other 
group to do likewise, there is not the slightest doubt that 
in the long run this policy will abundantly justify itself. 

There are plenty of occasions in political life as in social 
service, in which you will be told that you cannot afford to 
speak out, because if you do the other party will take ad- 
vantage of your honesty. Nonsense! In the first place, it 
is better to be disbelieved when telling the truth than to 


merit disbelief by failing to tell it. In the second place, if’ 


you really are truthful, in the end you will be believed; 
and to make the other fellow believe in you is to render a 
great service. 

Today you have heard eminent speakers, intensely in- 
terested in their subject ,discuss great industrial problems. 
Not many months ago your attention was focused upon 
certain industrial tragedies—the coal strike, the railroad 
strike and others, whose occurrence and possible recurrence 
may well make us consider wherein lies the remedy, 

I call these things tragedies because, fundamentally, they 
are caused by, or prolonged by, lack of confidence. War 
is, of course, the greatest of tragedies. It is the climax 
of human distrust. It is the triumph of hate—the anti- 
thesis of love. These strikes are industrial wars. Too often 
the employer group thinks it cannot trust the union, and 
the union group believes it cannot trust the employers. 
Then comes a deadlock. 

In the presence of such tragedies as these the proclama- 
tion of a Gospel of Faith is surely timely. We must re- 


store confidence between man and man, between group and . 


group. The process may be slow and difficult. It is noth- 
ing less than the development of a public opinion so sane 


and so fair that individuals and groups will feel, safe in 


trusting themselves to it—knowing this, that a public will- 
ing to impute good motives and to see the best in every 
man is a public that cannot do injustice or work an endur- 
ing wrong. 

You and your organizations are powerful factors in mak- 
ing public opinion. 

I call upon you to live by faith, to work by faith, ana to 
make a part of the great task to which your lives are dedi- 
cated the duty of implanting faith in the hearts of those 
among whom you labor. For it is the man of faith, who in 
the last analysis, is the just man. 

I believe it to be demonstrable that living by faith is 
the only way to stabilize international conditions. This is 
not the time or place to enlarge upon this subject. I need 
only point out that behind every rejected proposal in the 
great reparations problem, behind the collapse of the first 
conference at Lausanne and the halting steps of the second, 
‘behind the great war itself leers the dominating evil genii, 
Distrust. The way out lies not along the line of organized 
coercion, as has been so often proposed, but along the line 
of greater international trust. 

Most of us do not yet realize that financial and moral 
ruin cannot menace one nation without jeopardizing others. 
I have no suggestion to make at this time except to point 
out the possibility that just as panics may be stopped by a 
policy of trust between bank and bank, so international 
chaos may be prevented by a larger measure of faith between 
nation and nation, and I bring to your attention the fact 
that this is one of the ways in which faith justifies itself as 
a practical virtue; it saves situations which distrust would 
quickly convert into catastrophe. 

Faith in your fellow man means confidence in him, and 
confidence begets confidence in return. It is because of 
this truth that you social workers can perform a great ser- 
vice and further attest the practicability of Faith. 

The great problem before this Conference is in a broad 


-sense undoubtedly similar to the basic problem before all 


organizations dedicated to the work of helping mankind. 
That is, to what end should the energies of the workers and 
organization be directed. 

Joseph Conrad, seaman and novelist, and the most recent 
of distinguished Europeans to visit this country, discusses 
in his book, “‘Notes on Life and Letters,” a mission which 
has done notable work among the men who go down to the 
sea in ships from the London water-front. 

“It did its work with a perfect understanding of the end 
in view,” is his tribute. 

This, I hold, is the first requisite of the social service or- 
ganization or of the governmental organization, which like 
it, exists for the benefit of the people. And the first duty 

(Continued on Page 12.) 
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RELIGIOUS UNREST IN THE CHURCH 


From the Address to the Council of the Diocese of Virginia. 


By the Right Reverend William Cabell Brown, D. D. 


rest We need not stop now to consider the causes of 

this unrest, for though the causes doubtless are 
many and complex, yet the fact of this unrest is patent and 
manifest in every sphere of life. I am concerned now, how- 
ever, only with its appearance and its persistence in the 
realm of religion. 

I may as well frankly state at the outset that I want 
to deal with its manifestation in the uncertain and ques- 
tioning attitude of mot a few touching the person of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

In considering this question it is difficult for us not 
to have before us the controversy, which has received so 
much notice in both the religious and secular press. And 
yet unless we can rid our minds of what is a mere !n- 
cident in a question that is far-reaching and of supreme 
importance, we shall hardly approach it with any prospect 
of coming to a wise and sane conclusion about it. 

In my recent visitations so many people have asked me 
to explain to them what is meant by modernism, that I 
may not with a clear conscience evade the responsibility of 
stating as concisely as possible what I conceive it to be. 
The term itself is very vague, but if I understand the trend 
of thought among those who are looked upon as leaders 
in this movement, they insist upon the right to interpret 
the Church’s creeds in the light of modern science and 
biblical scholarship, with the result that they seem to me, 
without admitting it frankly, to have grave difficulty in 
repeating without an interpretation which amounts to a 
denial, the words of the creeds which affirm that “He was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary: 
* * * the third day He rose again from the dead.” 
They look askance at the statement of the creeds which 
they regard as dogmas that are now meaningless and con- 
stitute real stumbling-blocks in the path of the Church’s 
progress, while they seem to me simple and necessary 
statements of truths which have been revealed to us and 
which serve to differentiate Christianity from Judaism, 
Buddhism and Mohammedanism, 

The modernist denies most emphatically that he does 
not believe in the incarnation and divinity of Christ, and 
yet while he uses the words he does not use them in the 
sense that the Church does, but rather in the sense that 
the Unitarian does. 

That this is a moderate and conservative statement of 
the modernist position, let us place side by side words of 
the great Unitarian divine, William Channing, and those 
of Dean Rashdall, Professor Baker and Mr. Major. 


W rest Wen we look, there seems to be a spirit of un- 


Channing wrote: “We believe firmly in the divinity 


of Christ’s mission and office, that He spoke with 
divine authority and was a bright image of the 
divine perfection. We believe that God dwelt in Him, 


manifested Himself through Him. taught men by Him and 
communicated to Him His Divine Spirit without measure. 
We believe that Jesus Christ was the most glorious dis- 
play, expression and representative of God to mankind, 
so that in seeing and knowing Him, we see and know the 
invisible Father. So that when Christ came God visited 
the world and dwelt with men more conspicuously than 
at any former period. In Christ’s words we hear God 
speaking, in His miracles we behold God acting. In His 
character and life we see an unsullied image of God’s 
purity and love. We believe in the Divinity of Christ as 
this term is often and properly used.” 

Notwithstanding this glowing description of Christ, we 
know that Channing did not and could not as a Unitarian 
believe Him to be a Divine Person, for with the Unitarians 
there is only one Person in God and that the Father; Jesus 
was His human son, unique, singular, more filled with Goa 
than any one else, but only a human person. 


Let us note what Dean Rashdall says when he 
explains what he means when he says that Christ is 
Divine: “Tf we believe that every human soul records, 
reproduces, incarnates God to some extent; if we Delleve 
that in the great ethical teachers of mankind the great 
religious personalities, the founders, the reformers of re- 
ligion, the heroes, the prophets, the Saints, God is more 
fully revealed ihan in other men: if we believe that up to 
the coming of Christ there had been a gradual, continuous 
and, on the whole, progressive revelation of God (es- 
pecially, though by no means exclusively, in the develop- 
ment of Jewish Monotheism), then it becomes possible to 
‘believe that in one Man the self-revelation of God has 


been signal, supreme, unique. That we are justified in 
thinking of God as like Christ, that the character and 
teaching of Christ contains the fullest disclosure:‘both of 
the character of God Himself and of His will for man, that 
is (so far as so momentous a truth can be summed up in 
a few words) the true message for us of the doctrine of 
Christ’s Divinity.’’ 

Is it not clear from these words that while Dean Rash- 
dall speaks of Christ’s Divinity, he is not thinking of a 
Divine Person becoming man, but of a Divine Life filling 
man? : 


Let me quote now the words of another acknowledged 
leader in the ranks of the modernists. Professor 
Bethune Baker, Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Cambridge, writes: ‘‘We most ab- 
solutely jettison the traditional doctrine that His (1. e., 
Christ’s) personality was not human but divine. For our 
modern categories of thought such a statement is the de- 
nial of the incarnation. There is for us no such thing as 
human nature apart from human personality, the distine- 
tion that He was man, not a man, while it has deep re- 
ligious value has ceased to be tenable. The personality of 
Jesus is human.’’ 

After a careful consideration of these words, it is diffi- 
cult for me to see what the difference is between Pro- 
fessor Baker’s position and that of the most pronounced 
Unitarian. 

Let me read you the words of the Rev. H. D. A. Major, 
who has been writing a good deal of late for one of our 
Chureh papers, and who had an article entitled “Modern 
Churchmen or Unitarians?’’ in The Churchman of May 5th. 
“Let it be clearly realized,’’ he wrote in a paper on ‘“‘Jesus, 
the Son of God,” “that Jesus Himself did not claim’ to be 
the Son of God in a physical sense such as the narrative 
of the Virgin birth affirms ,nor did He claim to be the 
Son of God in a metaphysical sense such as is required by 
the Nicene Theology. He claimed to be the Son of God in 
a moral sense, in the sense in which all human beings are 
sons of God.”’ 

I can but feel that the teachings above quoted are 
fraught with grave dangers and even if not identical with 
the Unitarian position, are utterly incompatible with the 
teachings of the Church. 


I rejoice that all these writers are in according in empha- 
sizing the uniqueness of Christ, but I can go much 
further than they seem willing to go, and say that 
I look upon Christ as so unique that I find no difficulty in 
believing that it was in a manner altogether unique that 
He came into and went out of this world. If one argues, 
as they seem to do, that Christ. was a Son of God’ and 
that every man-is a:Son of God, and that the~only -dif- 
ference between Christ and other men is a difference in 
degree, then it follows inevitably that, though you ex- 
haust all the adjectives in the dictionary in describing the 
difference, Christ is only a man; but if Christ be the eter- 
nal Son of God, then the difference is not only a difference 
in degree but in kind, and the great and comforting truth 
that the eternal Son of God was made man finds its most 
fitting expression for every believer in the words of the 
Nicene Creed: I believe in one Lord Jesus Christ, the 
only-begotten Son of God; Begotten of His Father be- 
fore all worlds, God of God, Light of Light, Very God 
of Very God---who for us men and for our salvation came 
down from heaven, and was incarnate by the Holy Ghost 
of the Virgin Mary, and was made man.”’ 

One of my chief objections to the writings of the mod- 
ernists is that they all alike seem to be animated by a de- 
sire to get rid of the natural difficulties the human mind 
feels in contemplating the mystery of the Incarnation, 
and the solution which they offer and believe to be rational 
is only found at the expense ‘of some aspect of the truth. 
They acknowledge in word that Christ is Divine, that in 
Him we see ‘Deity within human limitations,” yet they 
all alike deny directly or by implication that the Person of 
Jesus is. the eternal.Son of God who took human nature to 
Himself. Bishop Gailor in his last Council address calls 
attention to their hazy statements in the following words: 
“The less definite a religion is, the most. readily,-it.is 
thought, it will commend itself to the multitude; and 


“popularity, it, would seem, is the test ofthe’ truth as:well as 


the success of a religion. We have all become accustomed 


to the frequent challenge, 
preach this or that doctrine, because it will not be under- 
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stood or accepted by the man in the street, as though the 
Church had no obligation to instruct or enlighten, but 
‘only to adapt its teachings to the wishes and thoughts of 
the people to whom it ministers.”’ 

One feels instinctively in reading much that has been 
written of late about the incarnation and deity of 
Christ that the writers have approached these ques- 
tions with a fixed prejudice against the possibility of the 
occurrence of anything miraculous or supernatural. I need 
hardly say that I do not share this feeling. As the result 
of the joint action ot heart and mind and will I believe 
that Jesus is both Ged and man, and in this faith I rest 
content. He is for me, not because of this or that word 
that He uttered, not because of this or that deed that he 
performed, but because of His whole revelation to me, and 
of what He has meant to the world, the one great, and 
supreme miracle, and, therefore, the desire to explain away 
or deny the miraculous and <wpernatural in historical Chris- 
lianity is difficult for me to understand. Being what He 
was, I am not surprised that He spoke as never man spake, 
that He did things that no mere man ever did or could do; 
and yet men, as He foretold, by the power that He supplied 
and still supplies, have done ard will yet do greater works 
than those at which His disciples marvelled. 


Here I would venture to call to your attention the 


weighty words of the Bishop of Carlisle, in the last 


chapter of his great work on ‘The Foundation of 
the Creed’: ‘If a man who leans towards Christian be- 
licf—who perhaps has been brought up in the principles 


of the Church Catechism, but has found his mind per- 
plexed by the results of criticism or the facts of science— 
whose faith is cast down but not destroyed—if such a 
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man be troubled by the fact that the Creed involves the 
acceptance of miracles, I would respectfully venture to sub- 
mit that absolutely to deny the miraculous, that is to say, 
tu deny the possibility of everything which does not con- 


form to the ordinary course of nature—is clearly un- 
Philosophical. To speak of the rules of the ordinary course 
of nature being applicable to a particular case, implies that 
all the circumstances of the particular case in which a 
miracle is alleged are ordinary, whereas in the case of the 
incarnation the circumstances are by hypothesis extraordi- 
nary. A visit of God to man, if the incarnation may be 
so described, stands by itself; it is not in the course of 
nature, but distinctly outside otf that course; and to assert 
that the birth and death of Him, who is God made man, 
must be exactly like the birth and death of those whom 
He calls His brethren, is plainly unwarranted by the 
premises. But, having made the observation, and so en- 
deavored to vindicate the abstract reasonableness of that 
which the Creed propounds, I would venture to advise 
Christian inquirers not to lean too much upon the miracu- 
lous features of our Lord’s history, as (according to the 
view taken by a certain school of apologists) furnishing 
proof of His divine character, but rather to reverse the 
process and to accept the miracles ‘because they believe 
Him to be divine. Let the incarnation be the foundation 
of the miracles, rather than miracles the proof of the 
iucarnation. 

Wher once Christ is acknowledged to be the eternal Son 
of God, God made man, difficulties will disappear, and He 
will sooner or Jater be perceived to be all that the Gospers 
represent Him to have been, all that the Church still be- 
lieves Him to be. 


THE EPISCOPAL HIGH SCHOOL 


By Richard 


ERENE upon a hill that overlooks the broad Potomac 
S and the cities of Washington and Alexandria, mid- 

way between Arlington and Mount Vernon, and adjoin- 
ing Virginia’s famous old School of the Prophets, the 
Episcopal High School is singularly fortunate in its site. 
One might say with truth that the site is symbolical of 
all that the school stands for. It rises above the petty 
meannesses of life and ever reaches out for the higher, 
nobler things. It is akin to the neighboring institution 
in its constant effort to serve the Church and State. 

The Episcopal High School! No sonorous rhythm here, 
no lilting phrase to stir the fancy and quicken the blood 
of those who do not know the school—but what a wealth 
of inspiring tradition, what a record of high achievement 
the very name calls up for those who do know it! 


“Who hath not own’d, with rapture-smitten frame, 
The power of grace, the magic of a name?” 


And who can hear this name and feel no thrill, as 
memory awakes and calls up all the past? The pioneer 
in Southern athletics, be it football, baseball or track; the 
upholder of high scholastic ideals from the beginning and, 
amid the befogging clamor for the materialistic in educa- 
tion, a beacon light for those who still believe that edu- 

cation should minister. to the cultural side of man and 
~ not strive solely to augment his earning power; a stout 
believer in the oft-proved fact that success, gained at the 
cost of honor and truth, turns to ashes in the mouth; 
an institution that has so instilled into all her foster sons 
the neblest ideals of patriotism that, at two great crises 
in the nation’s history, the entire manhood of the alumni, 
save only those who were physically unfit, came forwara 
and freely offered themselves for the country’s service; 
such, in brief, are the dominant characteristics of the 
school which, for eighty-five years, has held unswervingly 
to the path of service. 

Here boys are taught self-reliance by being entrusted 
with a just measure of self-government, with the faculty 
exercising a supervising and, at times, restraining influence, 


when, at rare intervals, liberty threatens to become license. 
The relation between masters and boys is of the hap- 
piest nature, due in part. no doubt, to the continuing 
influence of the wise maxim of Dr. Blackford’ “Always 
treat a boy as a gentleman, but do not make the mistake 
of treating him as a man.”’ It has ever been the aim of the 
distinguished line of principals, as it was with Arnold of 
Rugby, to make of the boys, first, Christians; second, gen- 
- tlemen, and, third, scholars. ‘ 

The school’s curriculum goes well beyond the require- 
ments for admission to college in every department, thus 
solving the problem that often arises when a boy’s mental 
development has outstripped his years or his physical de- 
velopment. Instead of going to college at a time that, for 


P. Williams 


one reason or another, is unpropitious, such a boy re- 
turns for another year under the beneficent restrictions of 
the school wituout suftering an intellectual setback. And 
it is a very simple task for the few boys who complete 
the school’s sixth form, to graduate at college in three 
years. 

Above the portal of the Stewart Memorial Gymnasium 
may be read the famous words of Juvenal: “Ut sit mens 
sana in corpore sano.’”’ The Hoxton Athletic: Field and 
its complement, the gymnasium, afford sufficient and satis- 
factory means for the upbuilding of the body; the school’s 
requirement, that no boy may participate in any contest 
with another school who does not maintain a high stand- 
ard of excellence in his studies, has proved a mighty in- 
centive to the athletes to comply with the maxim of the 
old Roman. 

The literary societies of the school for the past halt 
century have been giving the boys invaluable training in 
reading, declamation and debate. The school holds with 
the ancient Athenians that a man is but half educated who 
is) unable to express himself with force and fluency ‘be- 
fore an assembly. Training along purely literary lines 
is afforded by the Monthly Chronicle, edited by the boys, a 
paper which has always attained a high degree of excel- 
lence. A year book, Whispers, has been published with 
great success for the past twenty years. The two are re- 
garded by the discerning as valuable supplements to the 
unusually strong course in English which has been built up 
by Mr. Willoughby Reade. 

The Honor System is the backbone of the school, and 
its most jealous guardians are the boys themselves. This 
system is not confined, as is often erroneously supposed, 
to examinations, but permeates every phase of school life, 
effectually eradicating everything that savors of <lishonesty. 

One may see, then, from this brief sketch, that no side 
of a boy’s nature is permitted to go undeveloped. A corps 
of senior masters, with an experience of from twelve to 
twenty-eight years in teaching, gives a parmanency to 
academic instruction that is all ‘but priceless in this rest- 
less age; a corps of junior masters, less permanent but no 
less devoted, bridges the gap between the “grave and 
reverend signiors’ and irrepregsible youth, maintaining 
discipline and, with a boundless enthusiasm and a never- 
ending patience, training the school’s teams, which, rang- 
ing all the way from ’Varsity to little boys, enlist at 
all seasons of the year practically the whole student body; 
and, at the head, stands a man, born and reared at the 


school, trained under Dr. Blackford, whole-heartedly de- 
voted to the service of mankind, training, by precept and 
example, his young charges, and building that, without 
which education is but a delusion and a snare—charac- 


ter. 
“Fortiter, Fideliter, Feliciter’ is the motto of the 
school—and unceasingly is the truth taught, that courage 
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and fidelity bring happiness, whatever form by which to 


judge success a cynical world may adopt. 7 
RP. WwW. 


(Hight hundred copies of ‘““‘The Story of a Southern 
School’ have been sold. This book published recently in 
Baltimore by the author, the Rey. Dr. Arthur B. Kinsolving, 


SOME NEW BOOKS WORTH READING 


HE NEW TESTAMENT TODAY, by Ernest Findlay 
i Scott. Macmillan. Pp. 92. 75 cents. 


This book has combined in unusual fashion qualities 
which make it valuable both to the careful student and 
to the general reader. 

In the first place, it is the work of an authoritative 
scholar. Professor Scott has won assured recognition as 
one of the soundest investigators and teachers in the field 
of New Testatment criticism, and the reader of this book— 
or of any other book of his-—-can have the steady con- 
sciousness that underneath the conclusions presented, there 
are the deep foundations of proven scholarship. 

In the second place, the book is brief in form, luminous 
in style, and compact in thought. The layman interested 
in an intelligent formulation of his religion, but without 
the time for prolonged technical study, will find this voiume 
within the scope of his easy reading; and the special student 
will find in it suggestions so invigorating as to stimulate 
his best powers of contemplation. 

Professor Scott represents the best spirit of modern 
critical inquiry. “‘The New Testament Today”’’ is fearless 
in facing necessary changes in traditional thinking, and at 
the same time, is inspired by the constructive earnestness 
of a fundamental religious loyalty which is seeking to give 
the New Testament its maximum value for our modern 
time. Christianity, as Professor Scott points out, “‘consists 
not in formal doctrines but in a new feeling towards God, 
a new attitude to life, a condition of heart and will. These 
things can never be accurately expressed in terms of doc- 
trine. At the most they can only be suggested, and the 
forms in which they are so suggested will necessarily vary 
with each succeeding age. * * * (How Can we possess, 
with something of the fulness and intensity of the old 
teachers, the Christian spirit, and manifest it in such forms 


as will appear most directly to the minds of men?’’ 
B. 


NEW TESTAMENT, by 


Pp. 240. 


HE APPROACH TO THE 
I James Moffatt. George H, Doran Co. 


In these Hibbert lectures, delivered in London and Cam- 
bridge in 1921, Dr. Moffatt has accomplished a thorough 
examination of the strength and weakness of that historical 
method which is characteristic of present-day study of the 
New Testament. It is interesting to compare his treat- 
ment of his theme with the kindred work of Professor 


scott reviewed above—“The New Testament Today.’ I1t 
lacks the remarkable clarity and compactness of Professor 
Scott’s writing, and, therefore, is not so interesting to 
read: but for ihe student, it opens more lines of particular 
study down which further inquiry may travel. Like Pro-~ 
fessor Scott—and indeed like all the leading scholars of 


the Church in the biblical field—Dr. Moffatt holds the un- 
hampered freedom of what—in the best sense of the word 
—-may be called the ‘‘critical’’ study of the New Testament 
to be not only inevitable in an age determined to dis- 
cover fact, but to be also the one sure way of making 
clear the unassailable elements in Christian belief. The 
eight chapters of the book discuss these subjects: First 
Impressions of the New Testament; The Origin and Mean- 
ing of the Name; The Old Testament in the New; The New 
Testament in the Christian Church; The Historical Method 
at Work; and, Some Objections to—The Task of—and, 
The Limitations of the Historical Method.” ‘‘The ap- 
proach to the New Testament,” writes Dr. Moffatt, “is 
the historical methed. What I have tried to do in these 
lectures is to explain and illustrate it, to sketch some of 
its salient principles, and in general to suggest what the 
modern mind may exject to find and must be prepared 
to offer, in approaching thé collection of primitive classics 
which we call the New Testament. * * * The histori- 


cal method opens up to the mind the reality of the New 


ship. 


rector of St. Paul’s Church, is a history of the Epis 
High School of Virginia from its foundation in 1839. 
character sketches of such men as Dr., afterwards Gene 
William N. Pendleton, Dr. Dalrymple, Rev. John P. M 
Guire, Dr. eaungeiok M. Plachiprd) and Colonel Liew 


Testament. It shows us the New Testament as it is, neither 

less nor more. And by putting it back into its original — 

satting the historical method allows it tc make its time- oe. 

less appeal to the conscience and the imagination.” a 
B. 


ELIGIOUS FOUNDATIONS, edited by Rufus M. Jones. ; 
Maemillan. Pp. 144. > 


From 1900, at intervals of about two years, there was 
held at Haverford College, a religious summer school, in- 
tended “to interpret religious history, Christian thought, 
biblical knowledge, social reconstruction and kindred sub-_ “a 
jects to persons who wish to think and act in the light 
of present-day truths and modern insight. But in 1922 it 
was deciaed to use the energy and the funds, which had — k 
been employed» in the conduct 9f the school, in the prep- __ 
aration instead of a book by a group of qualified writers, Ss 
with the hupe of reaching as readers a far larger group of a 
peopie than the school could enroll. Consequently, Dr. ag 
Jones, as editor, has inspired this volume, to which he Ber 
himself contributes three essays, and to which the other 
contributors are Villard L. Sperry, Dean of the Harvard 
Divinity School; B. Seebohm Rowntree and A. Clutton- 
Brock and L. P. Jacks, of England, and Professors Elihu 
Grant, E. W. Lyman and F. G. Peabody, of Haverford, aie 
Seminary and Harvard. : 

The chapters are short, but the themes are large; and = 
there is an extraordinary amount of solid thinking packed 4y 
into their treatment. “Religious Foundations” is a fit title, 2) 
for the questions which the various writers take up and 3 
seek to answer are no less basic ones than these: How. ? 
Shall We Think of God; of Christ; of Man; of Nature; 
of Society and Human Relationships; of the Kingdom of — 


God; of the Bible; of Evil; of Progress and of Life After 
Death? 33 
With the exception of Professor Grant’s comparatively 
clumsy treatment of ‘‘What Shall We Think’ of the Bible?’’ 
all the essays, even those which deal with the most far- 
sweeping theological questions, keep vital contact with 
the every-day needs and-problems of the ordinary man; — 
and one essay particularly, that by the well-known British ee 
manufacturer, Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree, on ‘How Shall 
We Think of Society?” is a remarkably definite and per- 
suasive suggestion of ways in which the Christian spirit 
may make itself immediately felt in industrial affairs. 


| 
. 
oe 
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HRISTIANITY AND CHRIST, by William Scott Pa 
( mer. Geo. H. Doran Co. Pp. 206. $2.00. 


A collection of fragmentary religious meditations writ- 
ten in the form of a diary, but bound together by a con- 
tinuity of purpose to see “‘the mission of Christ, and His 
power as life-giver to the world.’’ Manifestly, the author 
has read and pondered: the fourth gospel with a brooding 
devotion. The thought of it dominates all his thought. = 
Down the secret avenues of its mystical apprehension — 
God in Christ his own imagination goes, and he would 
beckon others to follow, from the dusty highways of jo r- 
nalism and tradition, along the living ways of faith. 


The book is not for the careless reader; but the tho’ 

ful and reverent spirit will find in it much to nourish w 
“Fundamentalists” will not like it; for it emphasi 
as the es th Gospel does—the immediate contacts 


exactitudes of dogma. “T think,” says the diarist, “ 
many ‘lives’ of Christ that have been written and the : 
more that doubtless will be written; I think, toe 0 te 
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in new loveliness and power, and found Him filling them 
with new light, new iove, new life, and seeming to them 
newly glorified in a glory of God and man not seén before. 
And then fear drops away from me, unfaith, too. ‘Back 
to Christ as our fathers saw Him!’ is not my cry. what I 
would cry aloud, if I could make myself heard, is, ‘Onward 
to Clirist as no one has seen Him yet!’ He awaits us, He 
calis us; He is lifted up once more; and now as before 
He would draw all men to Him.”’ 


B. 


-yATURE IN AMERICAN LITERATURE, by Norman 
N Foerster... Macmillan. Pp. XIII. 324. 


This is a delightful and rewarding series of essays, which 
trace the recognition of the beauty and spiritual sugges- 
tion of nature as reflected in American literature from 
the beginning of the last century to the beginning of our 
Own. The chapters deal with Bryant, Whittier, Emerson, 
Thoreau, Lowell, Whitman, Lanier, Muir and Burroughs. 
The signal value of Mr. Foerster’s work lies in the fact 
that he hag not only expressed with a most sensitive dis- 
crimination and beauty of style his perception of certain 
elements in our American literature, but that in so doing 
he bas made that literature seem so freshly attractive that 


one wants to go and read it anew for oneself. 
B. 


B. 
HE ARMOR OF YOUTH, by Walter Russell Bowie, 
I D. D. Fleming H, Revell Company, New York. Pp. 


175. $1.25. 


This book is equal to the author’s two previous volumes 
in this line—‘‘The Children’s Year’ and “Sunny Windows.” 
It contains forty-five three- to five-minute addresses for 
children, each one built around some familiar object of 
daily life. All is grist that comes to the mill of this gifted 
writer, whether it be an inspiring text from the New 
Testament or an ugly furnace clinker, or a bootblack’s 
sign, “‘Shine Inside.”’ 

The remarkable thing about the expression of these 
little sermons is that the incident used does not get smoth- 
ered in the moral that is built upon it. 

Reading this book gives one the satisfied mental feeling 
that comes to the body after partaking of a well-arranged 
meal. ; 

It is probably this excellent balance of human interest, 
and clean, helpful suggestions for right living that gives 
to these little sermons so much of that invaluable quality 
that makes them easy to remember and to reproduce, there- 
by making this a most useful book for Sunday-school teach- 
ers, preachers, and public speakers of every kind. 
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The author gets his title from the armor of youth 


and faith that David used in his battle with the giant 
Goliath, and numerous applications of Bible incidents follow 
this first one found in the ‘“‘foreward.” 

; The value of this book lies also in its suggestive quali- 
ties. While the addresses in it are complete in them- 
selves they also offer valuable material for elaboration, 


aad transformation for speaking to adults as well ag chil- 
ren. 


M. 


C. Grant. The Abingdon Press. Illustrated. Pp. 


I Paes: EARLY DAYS OF CHRISTIANITY, by Frederick 
219. Price $1.90. 


This volume is a text book, beginning with a sketch of 
the Roman world, the birthday of the Church at Pentecost 
and its growth as recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, 
and concluding with the reign of Constantine the Great. 
Its arrangement is excellent, and its style is interesting. 
Hach chapter has a list of supplemental topics, and of 
outlined questions for the convenience of the teacher. 
There is a very useful chronology of the New Testament 
in the beginning which connects Biblical incidents with 
secular historical events. 

The book is divided into three parts about equal length, 
as follows: Part 1, the early Church in Palestine; Part 
2, the Work of Paul; Part 3, the Church after Paul. 

M. 


N NAAMAN’S HOUSE. By Marian MacLean Finney. The 
Abingdon Press. Pp. 295. $1.75. 


In a picturesque setting of Eastern scenery, this little 
story opens with a description of the happy home life and 
surroundings of the little maid of Israel who was carried 
away by a band of Syrian robbers to wait on Naaman’s 
wife and whose “would God my Lord were with the pro- 
phet in Samaria for He would recover him of his leprosy’’ 
eventually led to her master’s being healed. 


The non-critical young reader will find entertainment 
in the harmless love story on which are strung the various 
incidents of the little maid’s long journey to Damascus 
with the Syrian robbers and their chivalrous young cap- 
tain, her life in Naaman’s beautiful palace, where her un- 
selfish, lovely character made many friends, and in the 
detailed account of the manners and customs of the Near 
East so little changed in the lapse of centuries, incidentally 
will obtain much useful information. 


M. 


AN INTERPRETATION OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT 
VII. Workers’ Education 


By the Rev. F. Ernest Johnson 


tion demands the education of the workers along lines 

of sound economics. It would doubtless surprise many 
employers to know how great an interest workers’ organi!- 
zations are taking in this kind of education and in general 
cultural studies as well. Labor's interest in education Is 
not new. Says Professor Frank T. Carlton, of De Pauw Uni- 
versity: ‘The concept of universal and free education as 
a powerful economic and social engine did not arise to 
a prominent place in the social consciousness until the 
wage-earner became an important factor in political life. 
A demand for free, tax-supported public schools appears 
when and where the workingmen have the ballot.” Back 
of the new movement for ‘workers’ education” is a very 
definite conviction on the part of labor as to the primary 
importance of public education. 

But just as the ultra-corservative elements in America 
have since the war been looking apprehensively upon the 


I is commonly said by employers that the industrial situ- 


institutions of public education as a possible means of 
spreading dangerous propaganda, so labor organizations . 


have been turning their attention to the schools in the 
fear that they are becoming the medium of class educa- 
tion of a different sort. The Lusk laws, which were placed 


on the statute books in New York during the period of 
high tension following the war, in an effort to put definite 
limits upon academic freedom, have furnished an illustra- 
ticn of this attitude. They called forth the vigorous op-~ 
position of conservative people, including many stalwart 
Churchmen and aroused much hostility on the part of labor 
as constituting improper interference with the economic and 
political views uf teachers in our schools. The New York 
Legislature has now yielded to this adverse opinion and 
veted to repeal the laws. 

There is a widespread impression in labor circles that 
the colleges and universities are dominated by what one 
might call a property psychology; that the economics they 
teach is the economics of privilege, in which the commodity 
theory of labor and the priority of property rights are 
central and dominant. This feeling is by no means uni- 
versal. The head of a great “left wing’’ union said to the 
writer that he would welcome closer contacts between the 
workers and the universities. The Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers boasts of the large proportion of the chil- 
dren of its members who are in college and is offering the 
aid of its new co-operative bank in Cleveland to those who 
need financial help in completing a college course. This 
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aid is not given without discrimination, however. A re- 
cent editorial in their journal, which is a remarkable 
magazine from the educational point of view, quotes David 
Starr Jordan as saying, “It is a shame to waste a thousand 
dollar education on a fifty-cent boy,’’ and then adds, ‘‘It 
is even more shameful to waste a thousand dollar boy on 
a fifty-cent college.” The Journal is making “a careful 
study of educational conditions and costs in every college 
and university in America.’’ 

Yet by a large section of the Jabor movement our tin- 
stitutions of higher education are thought of as controlled 
by ‘“‘vested interests’? and as fitting young people very 
poorly for leadership in the effort toward a better social 
order. Hstablished schools are viewed by this section of 
the labor movement with the same misgiving that many 
religious people have when they compare ecclesiastical and 
“secular” schools, to the disadvantage of the latter. 

In all this there is a marked upsurging of class con- 
sciousness. From the scientific point of view it is absurd 
to talk about ‘‘capitalist economics’’ and ‘‘labor economics.” 
Yet this antithesis is definitely in the mind of the more 
critical element in the labor movement. And the chiet 
reason for it is the alignment of “‘standard’’ economists 
and their activities and preachments with the conservative 
business interests of the community. A well-known busi- 
ness man has just started a correspondence school to teach 
“economics for executives.’’ Similar projects have been un- 
dertaken before, and they give the impression, not un- 
naturally, that there is only one kind of recognized and re- 
spectable economics, and that is the kind that strengthens 
the position of property holders. This impression is deep- 
ened by the frequent demand of empleyers for the teach- 
ing of ‘‘sound economics” to the workers. To this plea 
one of the foremost labor organizations hag replied that 
labor is today doing more sound thinking than employers. 
To understand the situation one must put aside, for the 
moment, his own convictions, and listen to what labor 
says. Thus the President of the Pennsylvania State Fed- 
eration of Labor: ‘‘The suggestion of a college or uni- 
versity reminds the active unionist of the persecution of 
some professors who have shown too much interest in the 
welfare of the masses, and brings to his mind pictures of 
college students as strike-breakers—the college bred men 
who assumed the ‘patriotic’ duty of helping to break the 
railroad strike last year.’’ 

Since this series of articles was commenced the writer 
has been urged to recognize that the opposition of in- 
terest between employer and employe is imagined rather 
than real. He feels, however, that while this opposition 
can and must be dissolved, it is real at least in the minds 
of large sections of both groups, and that the first neces- 
sity is to understand it. This requires patience ana sym- 
pathy on both sides. 

Aside from economic theories there is a very practical 
basis for labor’s desire to have schools and study courses 
of its own. As long as there is a labor movement, it will 
pursue its peculiar ends and seek to maintain a solid 
front for its own interests. This is inevitable. - Labor 
organizations and administrations have their own technique 
and call for trained minds. Collective bargaining is in 
itself a highly ‘‘skilled’’ performance. Hence workers’ 
education is as natural a development as a labor press. 

There are not a few educational and civic leaders who 
support labor in its contention for a more “human” in- 
terpretation of the economic organization of society and of 
industrial history. They are the “intellectuals” in the labor 
movement about whom so much is heard. Many of them 
are college professors, some are publicists, some are min- 


isters, and some come directly from the working class. - 


They have helped to launch an enterprise which has now 
reached such proportions as to be called the Workers’ Hdu- 
cation Movement. 

It would be a great mistake, nowever, to suppose that 
the chief aim of workers’ education is to gain certain 
immediate ‘‘class’’ ends for the labor unions. There is a 
deep desire on the part of multitudes of workers for a 
scientific and cultural education. The Hamburg (Ger- 
many) Workers’ College had in the winter of 1921-1922 the 
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following enrollments in six of the leading departments of 
study: 


~ 


ECONOMICS, aaetaie ceaarencteeene A yen A. Ya ICES 966 
Philosophy, religion and education ....... 787 
Language and literature set... stud tae 661 
PY RA neat Mera eri! mecter cbr inte Nae, rts thor Aen GPO 347 
Biology, physiology and hygiene .......... 279 
Physics and <Chemistrysieaeq et ieree iano 190 


The students were prevailingly industrial, clerical ie 
commercial employes: The writer confesses his surprise 
at these proportions, particularly the second group. An 
instructor in the Boston Trade Union College, whose 
classes are conducted in the evening—one session a week 


—reports that he and his colleagues ‘‘have all felt them- | 


selvés more than repaid for their pains by finding among 
their new students a hunger and thirst for knowledge very 
different from what they have encountered among the 
university under-graduates with whom they have been 
familiar.” 

The movement in America is much newer than in Great 
Britian. Beginning there in 1903 it comprised in 1920, 
2,526 organizations, 1,071 of which were trade unions, 
The Workers’ Educational Association is self-characterized 
“a missionary organization working in co-operation with 
education authorities and working-class organizations.’’ 
It has to its credit the bringing together in an effectual 
unity of effort the British Universities and the British labor 
movement. The credit fer originating the plan belongs 
to Oxford. The American counterpart of this Association 
is the Workers’ Education Bureau, through which are 
affliated a variety of separate undertakings under dif- 
ferent auspices. The course conducted by the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, was thus announced to the union’s 
constituency: ‘‘The Amalgamated is out for a drive for 
200,000 leaders. For better unions, for bigger lives, 
for new hope, for greater power, register today!”’ The 
subjects announced include the political and economic or- 
ganization of the United States, psychology as related to 
econcmics and trade unionism, and the history of social 
and labor movements The International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers have a well developed and specialized program. 
At Brookwood College, Katonah, New York, a jabor pro- 
fessicnal schonl may be seen in operation—-the first of its 
kind in America. It undertakes to train economists, statis- 
ticians, journalists, teachers aud union organizers, all with 
reference to the requirements of the labor movement. 

The workers’ education movement at its ‘best is in line, 
pedagogically, with the latest conclusions of our educators 
as to the best method in adult education. “It is not an 
attempt,” says one of its leaders, ‘“‘to teach workers what 
to think but rather how to think.’”’ It emphasizes group 
discussion as against the formal lecture method. The pos- 
sibilities of the movement are unlimited. Its danger is 
manifest; it may become the most powerful influence yet 
created for class struggle and class hatred. The self- 
cation. It is education. Itis useful. But it is not workers’ 
its representatives is such as to excite admiration and to 
awaken fear at the same moment. “It is idle to debate,’’ 


says one of the best authorities on ths subject, ‘““whether 
workers’ education can be controlled by others than the 
workers. It cannot he. Controlled by ‘public’ authorities, 
by universities, by middle-class persons, it is adult edu- 
cation. It is education. It is useful. But it is not workers: 


education. Workers’ education can be more be outside the 
labor movement than a trade union.” This doctrine can- 
not be dismissed as revolutionary or as prepaganda of class 
strife; it is merely an account of what is going on in the 
labor movement. But it presages, nevertheless, a deepen- 
ing of class cleavage in our industrial life. 

If such an outcome is to be avoided it would seem that 
the educationa! program of the community as a whole must 
be broadened so that it may taken advantage of what is 
vital in labor education, and may at the same time free 
itself from all* suspicion of being more concerned to con- 
serve institutions than to secure for men and women a more 
abundant life. 


FAITH AND SOCIAL SERVICE. 
(Continued from page 7.) 


of the social worker or the welfare organization—the first 
duty of the Government and of the representative, is to 
attain this ‘perfect understanding.’’ 

Hew ean it be obtained except by close and trustful asso- 
ciation with the people, such as you men and women enjoy. 
Faith between you and those among whom you labor will 
bring their requirements and desires to the light, as not the 
least important ‘proofs of your work. Let us submerge in 
social service, as we should submerge in our governmentat 
relations with other nations, the forms and methods by 
which the desired ends should be reached, and let us seek 
first the perfect understanding of this end—an understand- 
ing which can be attained only by faith and trust. 


Faith, simple Faith, is the thing that I commend to you. 
Faith in your neighbor. Faith in your public men. Faith 
in group. Faith in groups which may seem unsympathetic. 
Faith in groups whose interest at first seems opposed to 
your own. Faith in America. Faith in Almighty God. 

“What shall I more say? For the time would fail me to 
tell of Gideon and Barak and of Samson, and of Jepthae, of 
David also, and Samuel, and of the prophets. 

“Who through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought right- 
eousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths of lions. 


“Quenched the violence of fire, escaped the edge of the ~ 
sword, out of weakness were made strong, waxed valiant in — 


fight, turned to flight the armies of the aliens.” 
Men and brethren! America was founded in faith. 
America must live by faith. And you are Americans. + 
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THE CHURCH AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S WORK 
By the Reverend Karl M. Block 


A NEW CORRESPONDENT. 

\ 

ey is gratifying to note that the Rev. Gordon H. Reese 

is writing a series of articles on Our Young People, for 

The Witness. Gordon Reese knows as much about work 

among the Young People as does any man in the Episcopal 

Church. The growth of the Young People’s Service League 

in the State of Texas to its present amazing proportions 

is most largely attributable to work initiated by him and 

carried on with the enthusiastic cooperation and approval 
of Bishop Quin. 

Sooner or later we will come to the publication of a 
journal issued from some national headquarters, but the 
Church does well to reach that point by natural and gradu- 
al steps. We congratulate The Witness on the choice of 
her correspondent and we commend this splendid Church 
paper to Young People’s Societies all over the land. 


TEN WAYS TO KILL A LEAGUE. 


‘The Leader, a paper of the Y. P. S. L. of the Diocese of 
Kentucky, has in the May issue an interesting list of 
ten ways to kill a League: 


“1. Don’t come to meetings. 

“2. If you come, come late. 

“3. If the weather doesn’t suit you, don’t come at all. 

“4, Find fault with the officers or members, in their 
work. 

“5. Never accept any office, on the basis that it is easier 
to suggest than to do things. 

“6. Nevertheless, get dissatisfied if you are not ap- 
pointed on committees, but if you are, don’t attend com- 
mittee meetings. 

“7. Tf asked by the Chairman to give an opinion on 
some important matter, tell him you have nothing to say, 
and after the meeting tell every one how the matter ought 
to have been handled. 

“8. Do nothing more than is absolutely necessary, but 
when other members roll up their sleeves and willingly and 
uncomplainingly pitch in and make things hum, complain 
that the board is being run by a clique. 

“9 Hold back on dues as long as possible or don’t pay 
at all. 

“10. Don’t bother about new members. 
es 


Let George do 


A WORD FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


The president of one of our societies wrote the follow- 
ing, article for the parish paper, to inform as to the pur- 
poses and ideals of this new moyement among the Young 
People, It is well worthy of quotation: 


j 

“The Young People’s Society is endeavoring to present 
to the young people a means for expressing their ideas and 
convictions on matters of interest and concern to them. It 
affords a most enjoyable opportunity for making the ac- 
quaintance of others interested in such topics. The idea 
upon which the society is based is that of Fellowship and 
Sociability, together with religion and its relation to our 
lives during the remainder of the week. 

“Tt ig the endeavor of every one in the society to gain 
some helpful ideas and to help others. Through the Ques- 
tion Box any subject of particular interest may be called 
up and discussed or explained. Each person is made to 
feel that he is an integral part of the society and through 
the open forum each one can express his or, her personal 
opinion. It is found that this expression leads us on to a 
more serious consideration of topics which have hitherto 
been only vague impressions or half formulated ideas. 
The topics are of current interest and the discussion is 
always full of debate and friendly controversy. The ser- 
vice is reverent, but not wearisome and always followed by 
a social period enabling every one to become acquainted. 

“The appeal of the society is to all live young people 
who, while enjoying a good time, can also enjoy a dis- 
cussion of religion in its practical application. P 

“The meetings are entirely in the hands of the young 


people themselves.”’ 


“The Committee on Schools and Colleges of the Commis- 
sion of Religious Education of the Province of Washing- 
ton suggests that as far as possible, students at the col- 

leges throughout the Province be used as ‘“‘Counselors’’ 


for the work with young people at the summer schools 
to be held this summer. There are three well-recognized 
advantages in this plan: 

First: It encourages students to attend the summer 
schools who otherwise might not do so. 

Second: It trains ‘the students in leadership, while af- 
fording a type of Counselor was well qualified to lead young 
people in the right direction. 

Third: On their return to college, they become mission- 
aries for summer schools. 

With the hope that this recommendation will be acted 
on by the committee in charge of summer schools, the 
Publicity Committee of the Commission was requested to 
circulate the suggestion. 

C. T. JEWELL, 


Chairman Committee on Publicity. 


¢ 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION. 


For Meeting of Young People—Sundays or Week Days. 
(Conclusion. ) 


From Quinquagesima to Haster.. 


GENERAL TOPIC—THE WORLD NEEDS THE CHURCH. 


(The Mission Study (Book of the Year or the following 
topics ) 


March 2—Quinquagesima 

Topic: THE USE AND VALUE OF LENT 

How keep ‘‘unspotted from the world’’? 

Bible Reading: S. James 1:22-27—Be ye dcers of the 
word. 

Hymn: 134. Lord Who throughout these forty days. 


March 9—First Sunday in Lent 

Topic: THE CHURCH ORGANIZED TO CONQUER THE 
WORLD 

How are young people related to the National Council? 

Bible Reading: Eph. 3:14-21——He that is able to do ex- 
ceedingly abundantly above all that we ask according to 
the power that is within him. 


Hymn: Go Forward Christian Soldier. 


March 16—Second Sunday in Lent 
Topic: THE CHURCH AT WORK IN THE UNITED 


STATES 
What is our Church seeking to do in the United States? 
Bible Reading: S, Luke 9:1-6—Christ sendeth out His 
Apostles. 
Hymn: 486. Christ for the world we sing. 
March 23—Third Sunday in Lent 
Topic: THE CHURCH AT WORK IN FOREIGN PARTS 
What work is our Church doing in the Foreign Field? 
On a large outline map of the world mark the places where 
the Church’ is working. 
Bible Reading: Acts 16:6-12—-Call from Macedonia, 
Hymn: 474. O Zion, haste. 
March 30—Fourth Sunday in Lent 
Topic: THE CHURCH AND WORLD RELIGION 
What should be the attitude of the Episcopal Church 
towards world religions? 
Bible Reading: I Cor. 12:4-11—Diversities of gifts but 
the same spirit. 
Hymn: 464. The Church’s One Foundation. 
| al 
April 6—Fifth Sunday in Lent 
Topic: CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 
How much should a Christian give to God 
money, and self? 
Bible Reading: S. Mark 10:17-22—Rich Young Man. 
Hymn: 490. Go labour on. 


in time, 


April 183—Paim Sunday 
Topic: THE GREAT COMMISSION 
How far has the Great Commission been carried out? 
Bible Reading: S. Matt. 28:18-22—-The Great Commis- 
sion. 
Hymn: 479. The Morning Light is breaking, 
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Christianity and the Community 


Thy Kingdom Come on Earth 


THE REV. HK. CAKY MUNTAGUK, Kditor. 


FORGING AHEAD. 

We feel that the activities of the National Social Service 
Department of the Church are of sufficient interest and 
enough in line with the purposes of this page to warrant 
our stealing the account of the recent Conference in Wash- 
ington from the news columns and giving it to our readers 
editorially. 

Growth is always interesting, whether in the life.of 
plants, animals or people, but there is nothing more fasci- 
nating than to watch the development of a great move- 
ment. 

In Milwaukee two years ago a little group gathered under 
the leadership of Dean Chas. N. Lathrop, not more than 
forty persons being present. They laid the plans for an 
annual conference to be held each year in connection with 
the National Conference of Social Workers. This developed 
into the meeting at Wickford last summer, when fifty Dio- 
ceses were represented and about one hundred and fifty 
persons registered. This year the conference was held in 
Trinity Community House, Washington and fifty-six Dio- 
ceses sent properly accredited delegates, and nearly two 
hundred persons registered. The Constitution adopted last 
year, which provided that the National Executive Secretary 
for Social Service should be ex-officio chairman of the Con- 
ference, was amended so that the office should be elective, 
and chosen by the delegates, thereby making this organi- 
zation an independent going concern. Its officers for the 
coming year are: Dean Chas. N. Lathrop, President; 
Jeffrey R. Brackett, Ph. D., of Massachusetts, 1st Vice- 
President; Rev. Chas. T. Street, of Chicago, 2nd Vice-Presi- 
dent; Rev Chas. K. Gilbert, of New York, Secretary. 

The program began on Tuesday afternoon, May 22nd, 
with an automobile trip to Mount Vernon. That night the 
delegates participated in one of the general meetings of 
the National Conference of the Social Workers, which was 
still in session in Washington. On Wednesday,.morning the 
Conference heard the reports of committees appointed the 
previous year on the question of Constitution, and plans 
for ascertaining more accurate information about Church 
institutions. At the afternoon session Dr. Brackett gave 
an exceedingly interesting sketch of the Social Service In- 
struction in Theological Seminaries. His work had been 
very much handicapped by the indifference of those to whom 
he had written for information. After some discussion of 
Dr. Brackett’s paper the topic of Organization of Church 
Hospitals was introduced with a paper by Rev. Thomas 
Alfred Hyde, superintendent and chaplain of Christ Hos- 
pital, Jersey City, N. J. The importance of setting a high 
standard for these institutions was stressed, together with 
the value of keeping nurses in touch with the spiritual 
power of the Church. Rev. Chas. K. Gilbert, Executive 
Secretary of the Social Service Commission, New York, 
read an illuminating paper on Co-Operation and Co-Ordi- 
nation. He suggested the advisability of placing such in- 
stitutions in one department of a Diocese, possibly the 
social service department, and giving it authority so to 
control these institutions that overlapping of effort in one 
direction, and neglected fields in the other would be re- 
duced or illuminated. His suggestions produced some lively 
discussion, especially for those who seemed to think that 
there was danger of too great authority being placed in the 
hands of the social service executive secretaries. 

The Wednesday night session was again combined with 
the meeting of the National Conference of Social Workers, 
the topic being Public Opinion, which was interestingly 
discussed from various angles by three speakers, among 
whom Governor Sweet, of Colorado, made the strongest 
plea for ‘bringing the power of Christian influence to bear 
on public officials. : 

Thursday morning the conference divided into group 
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meetings on The Girls’ Friendly Society, City Missions, 
Church Hospitals. Hach of these meetings proved to be ex- 
ceedingly helpful in the opportunity for exchange of ideas 
and methods. The city missions of the country have a 
subordinate organization of their own, of which the Rev. 
David R. Covell is president, which renders a useful ser- 
vice in collecting information on this subject for distribu- 
tion to existing organizations of this character, and also to 
persons contemplating the formation of such societies. The 
last half of this morning session was given to two group 
conferences on the Church Mission of Help and Summer 
Schools. In the latter the importance of bringing to bear 
the human touch, and making instructions practical and 
adaptable was particularly featured. Great enthusiasm 
was shown for the Church Mission of Help and its splendid 
work. 

In the afternoon the conference convened in general 
session, and the Rey. Carol Holt, rector of Trinity Church, 
Niles, Mich., read a wonderfully interesting paper on the 
rejuvenating power of social service in a weak church in 
a small Michigan town, Perhaps the most striking feature 
of his address was his statement of the conditions upon 
which he accepts candidates for confirmation. No person 
is presented to the Bishop in his church to receive this 
Apostolic Rite, unless such person has attended church 
without missing a single Sunday for at least six months, 
and has picked out some definite piece of Christian social 
service work to do and is doing it. His confirmation can- 
didates are also required to sign a pledge to support the 
Naticn-Wide Campaign, and make definite contribution to 
it. So far from these stringent conditions debarring 
persons from coming to confirmation, they seem rather 
to be an inducement, and he stated that every person pre- 
sented in his church had remained steadfast to these 
pledges and conditions. We hope later to publish this 
paper in full, as it presents a most powerful argument 
against soft and easy religion. Mr. Holt was followed by 
Rev. R. Cary Montague, Executive Secretary for Social Ser- 
vice in the Dioceses of Virginia. He defined social service 
as “Christianity in Action,’ and especially emphasized three 
points, the use of volunteers, co-operation, and economy. 
‘His volunieer workers have made over ten thousand hos- 
pital visits in tive months, and rendered to patients more 
than three thousand attentions. In the field of co-opera- 
tion he stated that he had been invited to dedicate the 
public school building in a State institution with a ¢éom- 
munion service. The cost of his department to the Dio- 
ceses is kept at a remarkably low figure by reason of as- 
sistance rendered through other social agencies, and doc- 
tors, hospitals and raiJroads. % 

At the Thursday night session Mrs. Martha P. Falconer 
spoke in her usual attractive style upon the topic of “The 
Church in Jail Work.” 

On Friday morning the Rev. James Sheerin read a paper 
on Orphan Asylums in the Church, which made a strong 
plea for this method of caring for dependent children as 
opposed to the “placing out’’ system. He was followed 
by Miss Ruth Crawford, who emphasized the responsibility 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in connection with the 
immigration problem, stating that we had an opportunity 
greater than any other Protestant body, by reason of our 
ritualistic services, and historic background. Her remarks 
came with all the more force, as she is herself a Metho- 
dist. 

Canon S. Glover Dunseath, Newark, N. J., spoke of the 
influencing of legislation and told of his method of edu- 
cating people in social service by sending out weekly 
bulletins to a select list of people interested. 

The absence of the speakers for the Friday afternoon 
session was made up to the conference ‘by Dean Lathrop 
himself, who spoke on the importance of maintaining free 
speech in this country. 

At the night session Senator Geo, Wharton Pepper ae: 
livered a splendid address which appears in another part of 
this paper. ; 

The Conference will meet next year in Toronto, and all 
those connected with it feel that its importance in value is 
growing year by year. 
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Che Great Commission 


THE REV. DR. MOTCDA ELECTED BISHOP OF TOKYO. 


The Rey. J. S. Motoda, D. D., Ph. D., directo 
Paul’s University, Tokyo, has been elected Bishop me ee 
This follows upon the recent announcement that the Synod‘ 
of the Nippon Sei Kokkwai (composed of three American 
and four English Missionary Dioceses) has made provision 
for two Dioceses, Tokyo and Osaka, which ghall have Jap- 
anese Bishops, the present Hnglish and American Bishops 
in that area retaining supervision of schools and hospitals 
now under foreign (non-Japanese) direction. 

Dr.. Motoda has been officially connected with the Jap- 
anese Church tor some thirty years. He received his edu- 
cation in St. Paul’s,« Tokyo, Kenyon College, Philadelphia 
Divinity School and the University of Pennsylvania. 

Election of the second Japanese Bishop is to follow 
shortly. 


NEW TEACHER FOR SOUTHERN CROSS SCHOOL. 
‘The teaching staff of Southern Cross School, Porto 
Alegre, Brazil, is to be increased by the arrival of Mr. David 
M. Driver, who sailed from New York on May 23. Mr. 
Driver was ‘born in Carbon Hill, Alabama, but has lived 
chiefly in Winchester, Tennessee, and is a member of Trinity 
Church there. He graduated from the University of the 
South in 1922. 


SANITARY CONDITIONS IN JAPAN. 


Every one will recognize how unfortunate it is that sani- 
tary conditions in our mission buildings in Japan should be 
far below the standard required ‘by that progressive nation 
on whose behalf our work is conducted. 

Bishop McKim writes that since his return to Tokyo in 
December the sanitation officials of the city have called his 
attention several times to the necessity for replacing the old 
and worn-out sewage and draining system of all our resi- 
dences and of St. Luke’s Hospital and St. Margaret’s School 
in the Tsukiji section, Tokyo. 

This system, installed many years ago, is so far below 
present day standards and has reached such a stage of de- 
cay, that conditions are created which are dangerous to the 
health of missionaries, patients and pupils. Bishop McKim 
has done his best to explain that the Department of Mis- 
sions has no funds available for that purpose, and that the 
falling off of $440,000 in contributions in the year 1922 has 


seriously embarrassed the National Council. The sanitation 
authorities have been patient and have listened politely. 

Writing on April 11, Bishop McKim says: ‘“They have 
now sent us plans drawn according to city regulations ana 
have ordered us to install sanitary sewage not only for the 
three buildings mentioned above, but also for Nos. 39, 40, 
53, 54, 55 and 56. [Residences, etc.] This is more than a 
request, it is an order, and I do not see how we can dis- 
obey it. I do not know what the penalty will be if we 
refuse to obey, but rather think they will go ahead them- 
selves and send the bill to us. They are willing to approve 
of what we think a more satisfactory system, which will 
cost no more than the plans they submitted to us.” 

The estimated cost for the new installation is from $8,000 
to $10,000. The Department of Missions of the National 
Council hopes that many friends of the Church in Japan 
will be glad to help in meeting this emergency. There is 
no provision for it in the appropriations for 1923; therefore 
special gifts are necessary. 


In Cuba the sanitary laws require that the body of a 
deceased persor shall be interred within twenty-four hours 
after death; also that no permission for the bringing of 
such dead body into a church for a public funeral service 
may be granted by the Board of Sanitation unless the body 
has ‘been embalmed and enclosed in a hermetically sealed 
casket of metal, in which case the burial may also be de- 
ferred for a certain space of time. 

For various reasons, especially when the interment is 
to be in the United States or other foreign country it may 


‘be necessary to bestow the body in some safe receptacle for 


a few days, awaiting, e. g., the day of sailing of some 
steamer. 

In Colon cemetery the gub-soil is very shallow, only a 
few inches in depth. Below is coral formation. Conse- 
quently as the digging of a grave is a very serious affair 
and may require more than the allowed twenty-four hours 
after death, it is customary to sell burial lots in this ceme- 
tery with several ready made graves of considerable depth, 
lined with cement, and covered each with a massive marble 
slab. 

Some time ago Mr. Edward Clarkson, 4 member of Holy 
Trinity Cathedral congregation of Havana, lost his mother, 
Mrs. H. C. Newcomb, and there being immediate need of a 
temporary place of deposit for a few days for the body, 
he bought one of the ready made graves or vaults in Colon 
Cemetery, Havana. Later the remains were transferred to 
the United States, and Mr. Clarkson made out a deed of 
gift of this grave to the Church in Cuba, ordering that the 
grave may be used gratis as a temporary place of deposit 
for a few days for any of the members of this congregation 
who might experience a need of such a convenience. This 
will be a memorial of Mrs. Newcomb. 


An Apostolic Dynamo 


LZ 


By the Rev. Louis Tucker. 


Do you think there is lack of men for the ministry? The 
DuBose Memorial school opened to give a man a chance 
to work through a course of theology under the new canon 
with tools as well as text-books. It proved too popular for 
comfort. It has a considerable farm—enough to support a 
dozen, if gardened to capacity—and, students, faculty and 
families together, fifty came, with fifty more in the back- 
ground asking, and another possible hundred and fifty be- 
hind that. So far from lacking candidates for clergy the 
Chureh has all it wants, dozens, scores, hundreds, pro- 
vided it will take, not school boys, but men who have 
been in contact with real life and will enable them to 
earn a living while under instruction. Many of our leaders 
have suspected this. The DuBose Memorial has proved it. 

In this new St. Bernard, before whose gates upon a moun- 
tain-top passes the main automobile traffic between Hast 
and West Tennessee, the more personal story of why each 
man came would furnish plots for half a dozen writers. 
The tale of where its graduates have gone would outfit an- 
other. Indoors its contrasts are unusual. It is not often 
that one sees a man running a saw mill, and talking about 
Greek with his companions. The man who sweeps the ve- 
randa in most places is not discovered chanting Latin verbs. 
C bbages are not usually sprayed or cauliflowers picked by 
squads who discuss among themselves the list of second- 
century heresies. I do not recall another place where a 
group of men sewed buttons upon overalls and argued on 
the Pauline Psychology. I do not remember. elsewhere 
two sailors who, in one day, buried the baby of a broken- 
hearted family, making the coffin, brought in a candidate 
for baptism, wrote Greek exercise, merided a wagon, and 
played a winning game of baseball. 

Among so many persons once well-to-do, now practical- 


ly penniless, there are, of course, a thousand needs; not 
easier to bear, but otherwise, because they could be met 
instanter by giving up the ministry and going out to get 
a job; for these men are not helpless, untried students. 
They are quite capable of making a secular living and have 
done so. Some day the school intends to pay them wages 
for work done and take it back, all but a little pocket- 
money, for board and lodging; but so far it can not even 
do that. Whenever it gets far enough ahead to begin, a 
dozen new students apply for admission. If you are inter- 
ested write to the Rev. W. S. Claiborne, Monteagle, Tenn., 
learn what is needed—everything is needed from an auto- 
mobile truck to a pair of shoe-strings—and help. 

For a month last summer I was a guest at the house, a 
jury-mast instructor, a deputy-assistant substitute teacher. 
I thank my God for some glimpse of what the Church 
Primitive and Apostolic must have been. Every one had 
board, lodging and clothes—some clothes. No one had 
any money. Every man there had given up good salary or 
wages. Most of them had not seen a dollar of their own 
for so long they had forgotten how it looked. They farmed 
and carpentered and pruned the orchard, tinkered with 
pumps, milked cows and fixed the fences, made beds, washed 
dishes and swept the floors, then studied for rest an 
recreation. It is the only known school where students 
study overtime and come to class with more, far more, 
prepared than was assigned them. Some of the men are 
married. Their wives and families are with them—a hive 
of industry. The children go to school. The women sew, 
sweep, cook, mend, tend chickens, nurse any sick, and are 
too busy, almost to turn around. 

And all agree. There are no hard and fast set rules 
except that of cooperation. All meet daily for consulta- 
tion and all must help each other. What that means as 
a test and factor of character those who have camped 
out will know. The Warden is a man gentle and very 
wise, his wife is wise and gentle also, the men and women 
are picked by the wish to serve God in the ministry; but 
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in addition, the Spirit of God must be in the place, for there 
have been no quarrels. Disagreements there have been; 
but nothing grave; nothing too serious to be adjusted by a 
quiet talk together in consultation with the Warden. A 
certain Carpenter of Nazareth gave that rule. It works. 
Even the children do not quarrel. Sixteen children lived 
together four weeks while I was there, and the only quar-- 
rel was between two visitors; and that adjusted itself 
automatically next morning, after chapel. For most of us 
a place where people do not nag nor quarrel and money 
does not matter would seem like Heaven. 


The Warden is the Rev. Mercer P. Logan, D. D., Mont- 
eagle, Tenn. Ali your life you have heard the ery that 
the Church needs men for the ministry. Now, suddenly, 
as if by a miracle, the Church has the men. You have 
the money. 

Never was wilder adventure more self-sacrificingly trans- 
lated into fact. There is a sense of God about the pldee. 
Already men have gone out from it and, in small spheres, 
have become powers. The spheres will grow. In the 
mean time—there is at least one small community in this 
our land where men and women care more for learning 
and for Jesus Christ than they do for money; where they 
could make good wages and for the sake of the Lord choose 
poverty; where they work almost to exhaustion and remain 
good-tempered. And some One walks invisible among 
them, Who is not on the rolls, and says: ‘‘Well done, 
good servants.’”’ And of all this I, who have been privi- 
leged to see, bear witness. 


Celebrated English Chaplain Coming 
to America 


The Rey. G. A. Studdert Kennedy, M. C., known all over 
England as ‘‘Woodbine Willie,’’ is to be in this country 
next winter as special lecturer at Berkeley Divinity School, 
Middletown, Conn. While his chief work will be in the 
classes at the school he will-do a certain amount of out- 
side work and there will be an opportunity for Americans 
to see and hear one of the most interesting personalities 
in the English Church, and one who has won his way to 
the respect and admiration of every one who comes into 
contact with him. 

It was as Army Chaplain that his stirring message first 
had wide recognition, and it was then that he was given 
the affectionate title of ‘‘Woodbine Willie’ by the soldiers 
in the trenches. Any one who has read his Rough-Rhymes 
of a Padre can understand the appeal that his glowing 
personality makes to all sorts and conditions of men; 
and a reading of his striking book, ‘‘Food for the Fed-up,”’ 
published in this country under the title, ‘I Believe,” 
will help to show how he has increased that influence 
through the years after the war. The constant /demands on 
him as a preacher required him to give up a living which 
he held in Worcester so as to give his entire time to this 
werk for which he is so exceptionally fitted. At present 
he is Vicar of St. Edmund’s, Lombard Street, in the City 
of London, a Church in the financial district, where the 
parochial demands are slight, and he finds an active sup- 
plementary responsibility in his office as special preacher 
for the Industrial Christian Fellowship, an organization of 
English Church people under the patronage of the three 
Archbishops, of Canterbury, York and Wales, which strives 
to give spiritual leadership in industrial and social prob- 
lems. 

An English correspondent says of him: ‘‘He is a fiery 
and fearless advocate for Christian ideals of a better social 
order, and his profound knowledge of his subject, his 
deep Christian convictions and the obvious sincerity of his 
purpose make him an influential advocate of the applica- 
tion of the principles of Christ to all departments of life. 
Tle hits out straight from the shoulder, but his earnest- 
ness and sympathy disarm all criticism and those who dis- 
agree find themselves unconsciously becoming his friends 
and champions. 

“His warm humanness teaches him how to approach 
all classes, and he tells all alike their faults and their pos- 
sibilities. He sees the difficulties of the application of 
Christianity in the present age, but he does not shrink 
from it, and upholds unflinchingly the Way of Christ as 
the only solution of modern problems. High and low, 
rich and poor, one with another, learn from him gladly.’’ 

This is the man from whom the students of Berkeley 
are to have the privilege of learning, and whom many 
Church people and others will have an opportunity to hear. 
He will arrive in this country in November and will stay 
about four months. Dean Ladd is in charge of the plang 
for his work, and application should be made to him for 
engagements. es 


Recruiting for the Ministry 


By the Rev. John D. Mockridge, D. D. 

The St. Paul’s School Conference on the Ministry last 
year was general; the Philadelphia Conference to be held 
at Chestnut Hill Academy in June, is ‘‘Regional.” At St. - 
Paul’s there were 400 boys; at Philadelphia the number 
is limited to 200. These differences have easy natural ex- 
planations, but they are also significant. They suggest 
that next year there will be Conferences neither “general” 
nor “regional’’ but Diocesan.. Representatives of the Phila- 
delphia Committee in visiting Newark, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Pittsburgh and other places in their “region” have 
found amongst the clergy eager interest in the Philadel- 
phia plans because already they are thinking of Diocesan 
Conferences. From this standpoint no apology is needed 
for giving wide publicity to the plan and ‘programme of 
the forthcoming Conference. 

From Tuesday evening, June 26, to Friday evening, June 
30, the boys will be meeting and living together according 
to the following daily round: ; 


M. Rising bell. 


. Breakfast. 
730 . Care of rooms. 
:00 . Prayers in the chapel. 
tO . Group study in class rooms. 
10:30 . Morning assembly. 
ELEE30 . Recreation. 
. Dinner. 
2:00-4:30 Athletics. 


. Social hour. 

Afternoon assembly. 
Supper. 

Evening assembly. 

Group Leaders’ Conference. 
Lights out. 
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At St. Martin’s Church nearby there will be a celebration 
of the Holy Communion at 7:00 each morning for those 
who wish to go. 

The morning group study is the backbone of the Confer- 
ence. Bishop Johnson, of Colorado, has written a char- 
acteristically direct outline of the lesson, “The Call to Be 
Sons of God.’’ The Group Leaders, already studying this 
outline, are twenty in number: 


Mr. Alexander C. Zabriskie, 


Rev. Perry G. M. Austin, 

Rev. Stanley V. Wilcox, Rev. Samuel H. Edsall, 
Rey. John M. Groton, Rey. Churchill J. Gibson, 
Rev. Andrew H. Haughey. Rev. John R. Hart, Jr., 
Rev. Thomas A. Mery- Rev. Perey G. Kammerer, 


Ph. D., 
Mr. James A. Mitchell, 
Rev. John S. Moses, 
Mr. George A. Trowpdriage, 
Rev. Louis W. Pitt, 


weather, 
Mr. Cornelius Trowbridge, 
Rev. William G. Pendleton, 
DE Dy 
Rev. Oscar de W. Randolph, 


Rev. Frederick H. Sill, O. Rev. Gordon M. Reese, 
Hae, Rev. Richard W. Trapnell. 
All these have promised to serve throughout the Con- 


ference, each as a leader of a group of ten boys. 

The “Assembly,’? morning, afternoon and evening, is 
the time set apart for the -speakers—Bishops, Priests 
and Laymen whose names guarantee the importance the 
Church’s leaders attach to the Conference movement, and 
promise wise and rich guidance for the boys. The Bishops 
are Bishops Rhinelander, Woodcock and Brent; tne 
Priests, the Revs. Dr. Ogilby, President of -Trinity Ccl- 
lege, Dr. Z. B. T. Phillips, of Philadelphia, and Churchill 
J. Gibson, Chaplain of Washington and Lee; the Laymen, 
the Hon. George Wharton Pepper, U. S. Senator from 
Pennsylvania and Mr. William W. Roper, member of the 


Select Council cf Philadelphia and better known as Prince~ 


ton’s football coach. 

So, six weeks ahead, the Conference is “set.” Boys, - 
mcst carefully chosen, are registering from all over the 
“region.’’? They will come, they will learn what the Min~ 
istry is, but the Conference wil! have its best results if in 
coming years in Diocese after Diocese they are found 
eager when the time comes to jump in and help their 
own Diocesan Conferences. 


No man has ever risen to the real stature of spiritual 
Now it resolves and again the will faileth; 
Now it rejoiceth and now it bewaileth. 
Now its hope fructify, then they are blighted; 
Now it walks sunnily, now gropes benighted. 
Fed by discouragements, taught by disaster, - 
So it goes-forward, now slower, now faster, 
“Tf we do not live down error I am sure we shall never 
Till, all the pain past past and the failure made whole, 
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A Statement and a Suggestion from the 
Treasurer of the National Council. 


The statement for May is somewhat 
encouraging in that it shows receipts 
for the month of an amount about equal 
to one-twelfth of the Budget quota, but 
receipts are naturally increased this 
month by the children’s Lenten Offer- 
ing and it is therefore evident that the 
normal receipts are materially below 
what they ought to be. 

We are doing better than we did 
last year in the way of collections, bui 
we are still far short of the ideal. Keep 
up the good work and let us have more 
black ink next month. 
~ The butcher collects his bills in Pale 
and August. So does the merchant 
and the grocer. Why should the Church 
be forced to rely on borrowed money 
because the weather is hot? 

But this will occur unless steps are 
taken now to prevent the usual sum- 
mer relaxation. 

Don’t you think it would be a good 
idea to suggest to each of your parish 
treasurers that he ask such of his people 
as are going away for the summer to 
pay all or a part of the weekly sub- 
scriptions due during their intended 
absence in advance. Such payments 
would help in more ways than one. 
Unpaid pledges keep people away from 
‘Church. 

Think it over and if you 
idea, do something about it. 

LEWIS B. FRANKLIN. 


like the 


in Charge of American 
Churches in Europe. 


Bishops 


The Presiding Bishop, the Rt. Rev. 
A. C. Garrett, D. D., has appointed the 
Rt. Rev. G, H. Kinsolving, D. D., Bish- 
op of Texas, in temporary charge of the 


American Churches in Europe. Such 
appointment terminates August 31, 
1923. 


The Rt. Rey. John McCormick will 
take charge September 1, 19238, to con- 
tinue in office until the meeting of the 
General Convention, 1925. 


Clergymen’s Retiring Fund Society. 


At the semi-annual meeting of the 
Trustees of the Clergymen’s Retiring 
Fund Society, held on Friday, May 11, 
in the Church Missions House, a Min- 
ute was recorded memorializing the de- 
voted interest in the Society’s welfare 
and progress by its late Treasurer and 
Financial Secretary, the Rev. Henry 
Anstice, D. D. To his unfailing fore- 
thought is due in large measure the 
present efficient beneficence of the So- 
ciety to those who have reached their 
sixtieth birthday and have borne their 
burden of service to the Church in a 
ministerial capacity. To these men 
over $20,000 is divided in annuities 
every November, a return on the invest- 
ment of the annual dues and secured 
without cessation of ministerial activi- 
ty. For the establishment of the meth- 
ods which produce this result, Dr. An- 
stice brought the interest and labors 
of forty years’ connection wth the So- 
ciety, and perhaps more than any other 
one member was instinctively associ- 
ated with the Society in the minds of 
the Clergy. The files of the Society 
contain many letters from annuitants 
of appreciation of his share in the re- 
sults that have been achieved. 

The Trustees elected as his succes- 
Bor. in office the Rev, Charles L. Par- 
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dee, D. D. The office of the Society re- 
mains as heretofore in the Church Mis- 
sions House in New York City. 


American Church Building Fund Com- 
mission Notes, 


The May meeting of the Church 
Building Fund evidenced the continued 
activity of the organization in meet- 
ing, to the limit of its ability, the build- 


ing problems of the Church. Since 
January 1 $39,350 has been loaned, 
$5,250 has been given, and $1,000 
granted, for building purposes, while 


further pledges for loans in the sum 
of $69,500 have been made, and in 
gifts and grants in the sum of $24,- 
483. 

Many applications for loans in larger 
amounts than the turnover of the capi- 
tal would justify have had to be de- 
nied, a condition which gives constant 
evidence of the Church’s need of a 
larger Permanent Fund. The Trus- 
tees are endeavoring in many ways 
to bring this to the attention of our 
Church people, in the hope of amplify- 
ing this very helpful agent of Church 
work. 

A vacancy in trusteeship caused by 
the death of Judge Prince has been 
filled by the election of Mr. 
J. Tully, of New York City. In declin- 
ing his election to fill a vacancy caused 
by the death of the Rev. Dr. Anstice, 
the rector of a prominent New York 
City Parish, who had _ served the 
Church in its Mission fields, recorded 
his sincere regret at being unable to 
serve an organization which, on his ap- 
plication, when every other avenue had 
been closed, had saved to the Church 
a piece of property which would have 
otherwise been lost. 

An evidence of the interest of the 
Trustees in this work is the attendance 
of fourteen of its sixteen members at 
this meeting of the Board. 


Greater Efficiency in the Country. 


Dean Lathrop, head of the Church’s 
Department of Social Service, expects 
to bring not less than twenty of the 
clergy to the Rural Church Conference 
at the University of Wisconsin from 
June 25 to July 6. Judged by the reso- 
lutions offered last year, the Confer- 
ence for town and country clergymen 
was a decided success. Last year’s to- 
tal registration was fifty-two, which 
will certainly be largely increased this 
year. Clergymen from twelve denomi- 
national groups were in attendance in 
1922. 

The schedule which Dean Lathrop 
recommends to our clergy covers the 
following courses: 

8:00 to 9:00 A. M@—Community Sur- 
vey and Organization. Lecturer, Mr. 
Tetreau. 

9:00 to 10:00 A. M.—The Sociology 
of Community Life. Dr. J. L. Gillen. 

10:00 to 11:00 A. M.—Agricultura] 
Economics and Cooperative Marketing. 
The lecturers are the two leading au- 
thorities in the country, Professors 
Hibbard and Macklin. 

11:00 to 12:00 A. M.—Conference 
of Episcopal Delegation in St, Francis’ 
Clubhouse. Dean C. N. Lathrop. 

12:15 P. M——tLuncheon at the Uni 
versity Club. 

2:30 P. M.—Recreation Leadership. 
Professor EK. B. Gordon. 

3:30 P. M.— Organized play and 
games. 


William | 


Four hours of class work is planned 
for the morning and two in the after- 
noon. Special features are provided 
for the evenings. Last year the even- 
ing programs covered band concerts, 
radio demonstrations, motion picture 
demonstrations, lectures on religious 
drama, rural publicity methods, et 
cetera. 

“This is the first time,’ said one of 
the delegates last year, “that I have 
really seen the plan of my life work 
as a country clergyman. It has given 
me a perspective and an appreciation 
of the ideals and principles for right 
living in the country which I could not 
have got in any other way.’’ 

Episcopal delegates will have rooms 
and board together at the University 
Club. Most of the delegates will have 
their expenses paid by the Dioceses and 
National Department. For those who 
come at their own expense, rooms will 
be one ($1.00) dollar a day and board 
from one ($1.00) dollar to one dollar 
and fifty cents ($1.50). Registration 
is on Monday, May 25, at Agricultural 
Hall, Madison, Wisconsin. There is no 
registration fee. For further informa- 
tion address the Rev. 8. M. Cleveland. 
1015 University SAE AG Madison, Wis: 
consin. 


Protest to President Harding. 


A great mass meeting was held at 
Carnegie Hall, New York City, Sunday 
evening, May 20. Among the speak- 
ers were: Metropolitan Platon, head of 
the Russian Church in North America, 
Rey. Thomas Burgess, of the National 
Council of the Episcopal Church; Fath- 
er Duffy, representing the Roman Cath- 
olic Church; Russell J. Dunn, President 
of the Common Cause League; Mrs. 
William Canning Storey, of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. 

The speakers made clear the distinc- 
tion between the old Russian Church 
and the ‘“‘Living Church,” which is the 
creation of the Soviet Government and 
as such does not in any way inherit 
the traditions of the old Russian 
Church. It was repeatedly emphasized 
that this new organization did not have 
the right to speak for the Russian 
Church or to take action of any sort 
binding upon the traditional Russian 
Church. 

Telegrams and letters of sympathy 
were received from: Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Patrick J. Hayes, the Ro- 
man Catholic Archbishop of New York, 
Thomas F, Gailor, President of the Na- 
tional Council of the Episcopal Church; 
Bishop William T. Manning, Washing- 
ton I. L. Adams, President General of 
the Sons of the American Revolution, 
and Stanwood Menken, Presideni of the 
National Security League. 

The following resolutions 
adopted: 

This assemblage and meeting repre- 
sentative of a number of Christian 
Churches all founded and depending 
upon the merey and goodness of Al- 
mighty God and called together in earn- 
est protest against the pro-announced 
and impending putting to death of the 
Patriarch Tikhon, head of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, is desirous of placing 
upon records its deep regret at the 
prevalence in that country of such con- 
ditions as could make that event possi- 
ble. 

For the sake of the Russian people 
and of humanity at large it deplores 
the avowed abandonment of religion 
and religious teaching by those now 
in control of authority in Russia and 
deprecates the accompanying wide- 
spread persecution of the teachers and 
ministers of all religious faiths in Rus- 
sia. It announces its belief in the un- 
alterable truth that no State under a 
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Matters relating to Miss Lindiley’s | yet in number sufficient to form a Dio- 


denial of a Supreme Spirit can either 
endure or can secure happiness or pros- 
perity to the dwellers in the land. 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this meeting earnestly 
protests to the President of the United 
States, in the name of this country, 
against the putting to death or perse- 
cution of the Patriarch Tikhon, or any 
other Christian ministers and teachers 
of religious faith in Russia. 
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The Executive Board of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. 


The Spring meeting of the Executive 
Board of the Woman’s Auxiliary was 
held at the Hotel Gramatan, Bronxville, 
New York, April 26-30. 

Miss Lindley and the other national 
secretaries were present and took part 
in the discussions. 

Many matters relating to the busi- 
ness of the Church were discussed. 

The details of the plan for the Em- 
ery Room at Headquarters, which has 
been discussed at Portland, were left 
to Miss Lindley. 

It was the sense of the meeting that 
the assignment of missionaries in con- 
nection with the prayer partnership 
plan should be left to the direction of 
the dioceses. 

The general idea of a Federation of 
the women of the world in the inter- 
est of world peace proposed by the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Societies was approved, although the 
details of the plan were not considered 
in sufficiently definite form for en- 
dorsement. 

‘ The attendance of the Woman’s Auxi- 

liary women at both Church and In- 
terdenominational summer conferences 
was urged. 

Miss Winston, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Woman’s Auxiliary Spe- 
cial, read her report. Up to this date 
$14,836 has been paid or pledged by 
sixteen dioceses and districts. This 
special was made a memorial to Bish- 
op Tuttle who was an especial friend 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary and of all 
phases of missionary work. 

Miss Alice Lindley spoke most forci- 
bly on The Care of Disabled Soldiers. 

A resolution was sent to the Coun- 
cil assuring them that each of the mem- 
bers of the Board stands ready to carry 
out the wishes of her Bishop regard- 
ing the present emergency. 

As a result of the reports of the 
educational secretaries, a resolution was 
passed that as the problem of the Ne- 
gro race had been the subject of so 
much thought and study throughout the 
Church, diocesan officers be urged to 
present the great racial and interna- 
tional problem involved in our mission- 
ary work at home and abroad. 

The principal of the Emery Funda 
amounted on April 23, 1923, to $93,- 
685.33. Three gifts to missionaries have 
been made since the February meeting 
of the Board. It was voted that certain 


scholarships be designed from. this 
fund for missionaries at sum- 
mer conferences this year. A sum 


of one hundred and twenty dollars was 
voted to a missionary who desires to 
take a course at one of our universi 
ties. 

One of the most interesting reports 
was made by Mrs. Graham Taylor on 
the Survey of Woman’s Work in the 
Church. It was decided to publish the 
Survey as a record and book of refer- 
ence. It was further resolved that in 
accordance with the findings of the Sur- 
vey, the Hxecutive Board of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary should do all in its pow- 
er to promote better salary standards 
and greater efficiency through training 
for those women consecrating their 
lives in the service of the Church. 


proposed visit to the Orient were the 
subjects of serious discussion. 

The Rev. W. BH. Gardner, Executive 
Secretary of the Department of Relig- 
ious Education, spoke to the Board of 
his desire that Diocesan Boards of Re- 
ligious Education should come _ into 
closer relationship with the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, 

At another meeting Dr. John Wood, 
Executive Secretary of the Department 
of Missions, spoke to the Executive 
Board of the satisfaction he had in the 
increase of offers for service from young 
women, teachers and instructors of all 
kinds. — 

i. i. Be 
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Annual Dinner to Students of Virginia 
Theological Seminary. 


On Tuesday, May 15, the Rev. James 
Hy) | Hreeman,2 DO!) D., 9 rector sof sthe 
Church of the Epiphany, Washington, 
D. C., entertained the student body of 
the Virginia Theological Seminary at 
a dinner held in the parish house. The 
principal speaker was Major-General 
LeJeune, head of the Marine Corps, 
who was followed by the members of 
the staff of Epiphany and Dr. Freeman’s 
brother, the Rev. Dr. H. R. Freeman, 
president of the Standing Committee 
of the Diocese of Albany. si 

General LeJeune gave valuable ad- 
vice on how the clergy can appeal to 
the laity. He emphasized the fact that 
while the laymen wants his clergyman 
to be as human as himself, he also 
expects and is anxious to have him up’ 
hold the highest ideals of personal life. 
The failure of many men in the min- 
istry has been due, he believes, to a 
mistaken notion that the risque story, 
or the glass of wine, will break down 
the barrier of diffidence that some be- 
lieve exists between the priest and the 
layman. A sure way to win men, he 
thought, would be to enter into all 
their pleasures and sorrows, and never 
allow the laymen to think his minister 
vulgar or crude. 

This dinner is now an annual event. 
Dr. Freeman first having received the 
idea from Dr. Rainsford, who annually 
entertained the students of the General 
Theological Seminary, inaugurated a 
yearly dinner for the Seabury students 
when rector in Minneapolis. Since com- 
ing to Washington, he has continued 
the same practice with the Virginia 
Seminary. 
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The Order of Sir Galahad. 


Once again the New York Diocesan 
Council of the Order has met with 
great success in concentrating its ef- 
forts among the various courts. Sat- 
urday, May 19, was a glorious spring 
day for a Field Outing, Track Meet, 
and Grand Conclave at Staten Island. 
The holiday spirit was in the air. Hn- 
thusiasm for ‘‘Sir Galahad’ principles 
was generated or fostered as one phase 
or another of the program in hike to 
Silver Lake, sports in Curtis Field, or 
full regalia service of the Grand Con- 
clave in Christ Church, was carriea 
out. Clergymen and lay-leaders had the 
joy of beholding four hundred boys and 
young men show in delighted manner 
that they stand for loyalty to the 
Church in chivalrous character and ser- 
vice, brotherly obligations in ‘“‘Lodge” 
style, and Christian practicalness in 
physical development for expression in 
personal pleasure, corporate happiness, 
and general manly spirituality all won- 
derfully combined in this growing type 
of Knighthood organization. This was 
more accentuated in the admission into 
the enjoyment of these diocesan privi- 
leges of Courts from New Jersey, not 
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cesan Council, and groups from parishes © 
interested in the movement. An out- 
come of the day was the decision by 
the last mentioned to have Courts of 
their own, this helping to show how 
quickly the benefit of having the Or- 
der in a parish is perceived. With fra- 
ternal organizations now having fol- 
lowed suit in starting boys and young 
men’s lodges, the Episcopal Church can 
feel proud in being in the lead in what 
is proving to be a happy thought for 
a renewal of interest on the part of the 
male element in Church activity and 
obligation. The mediaeval ‘‘Knight- 
hood” ideal, made to function on the 
“TLodge’’ principle for ‘‘Church” pur- 
poses, appeals to the imagination in a 
new sort of way for solving the difficulty 
of holding our boys, young men, and 
men, too, to the Church. 

After the country enjoyment about 
Silver Lake, the sports contestants at 
Curtis Field strove to win the valuable 
silver cup trophy of the Diocesan Coun- 
cil. Later, in Christ Church (the Rev. 
Charles W. Forster, rector), amid thé 
variety of color of flags, pennants, cos- 
tumes and regalia of the Order, the 
gathered members in degrees of Lads, 
Pages, Esquires, Knights, and Counsel- 
ors had their knightly ritual, prayers, 
Scripture lesson, Creed, Hymns, (Gala- 
had song, saluting of the Flag and of 
the Cross. The Rev. Sidney T. Cooke, 
Chairman of the Council, presented the 
cup to Christ Church Court and told of 
the-intensive campaign of the Order in 
New York in the coming Fall. A sin- 
gularly fitting sermon by the Rev. Karl 
W. Reiland, L.L. D-, D. D., rector of 
St. George’s Church, New York City, 
from the words, “Suffered under Pon- 
tius Pilate,’’ drew the closest attention. 
Pilate did not want to condemn Jesus, 
but what was expected of him through 
the repute he had formed made him 
do so. It was in the formative years 
of youth that life started an impetus 
which helped to determine favorable or 
unfavorable action of character. While 
there was the power of redeeming love 
to save afterwards from what we de: 
plored doing through force of habit, it 
was an experience of a most satisfy- 
ing kind to be free from a knowledge 
of a past which brought any sort of 
regret in connection with one’s doing 
fearlessly what he knew to be the right 
thing. This wonderful organization of 
“Sir Galahad” served to make its mem- 
bers nobly strive to develop the freest 
of character for a life of the fullest of 
trueness. 

Among the parishes represented were 
Grace, Christ, Epiphany, St. George’s, 
Incarnation, Ascension, St. Mary’s, In: 
carnation (Hast Orange, N. J.), and 
St. John’s (West Hoboken, N. J.). 

The Secretary is the Rev. William 
Schroeder, 263 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 


Graduates of U. S. Naval Academy Pre- 
sented With Bibles. 


Four hundred and sixteen members - 
of the U. S. Naval Academy were pre- 
sented Sunday evening, May 20, with 
a copy of the Scriptures by the Rev. 
Dr. George Sidney Webster, Secretary 
of the American Seamen’s Friend So- 
ciety, on behalf of the Society. It was 
the fiftieth presentation of the kind 
which the Society has made to the 
future admirals. 

The trust which makes possible this 
presentation was inaugurated a half 
century ago by the friends of the late 
General Emory Upton, who devoted his 
service to the men of the army when 
he was Commandant at West Point. 
After his death the fund was divided 
between the American Tract Society 
for West Point and the American Sea- 
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men’s Friend Society for Annapolis. 


- Bishep Tucker Declines Election. 


The Rt. Rev. Henry St. George Tuck- 
_ er, D. D., Bishop of Kyoto, Japan, who 

was elected on May 15 to succeed the 
late Rt. Rev. Charles D. Williams, D. 
D., as Bishop of Michigan, has declined 
the election, according to a cablegram 
received on May 28 by Mr. Charles O. 
Ford, Secretary of the Diocese. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Rt. Rev. W. L. Gravatt, D. D., Bishop. 
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“ St. Hilda’s Hall. 


St. -Hilda’s Hall held her eighth an- 
nual commencement May 25 to 29. 

Twelve young ladies received their 
diplomas, several of whom are going 
on to college or special schools of mu- 
sic or art. 

The Physical Training Department 
had already held its Field Day and an 
exhibition of drills, games and march- 
ing and closed the session with its! 
usual Spring Festival which this year 
took the form of a Colonial May Day, 
the spirit of the early colonies being 
carried out in setting, costumes and 
dances. 

The Music Department had one 
graduate in vocal and one in instru- 
mental music, who gave their final con- 
cert on the night of May 25. 

The Art Department had one gradu- 
ate. The work of the art students 
was on exhibition throughout the af- 
ternoons of Friday and Saturday. 

While there is no Dramatic Depart- 
ment in the school, all interested in 
that art have formed themselves into a 
club for the purpose of trying out their 
talents. They have lately given ‘‘The 
Knave of Hearts,’’ a witty little farce. 
On ‘Friday afternoon they presented 
“The Masque of Two Strangers,’ a 
quaint, symbolic play in the style which 
is being revived of late. ‘The Toy- 
maker of Nuremberg,” written by Aus- 
tin Strong, and presented by him and 
Cyril Maude in London, was given on 
Monday evening. All were well pre- 
sented and much enjoyed by every one. 

On Sunday, the Rev. Churchill Gib- 
son, of Lexington, Va., preached the 
baccalaureate sermon in Zion Church, 
and on Tuesday morning Bishop Grav- 
att, of West Virginia, presided at the 
closing services when the presentation 
of the honors, and diplomas and the 
closing of the Link took place. 


ALABAMA. 


Rt. Rev. C. M. Beckwith, D. D., Bishop 
Rt. Rev. W. G. McDowell, Coadjutor. 


“Get-Together Day’’ for Woman’s 
Auxiliary. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary of Grace 
Church, Anniston, entertained on Mon- 
day, May 14, the branches of the Auxi- 


liary from St. Michaels, Anniston; 
Holy Comforter, Gadsden; St. Luke’s, 
Jacksonville; St. Peter’s, Talladega, 


and Christ Church, Piedmont. 

Mrs. C. M. Woodruff, president of the 
Grace Church- Branch, presided at an 
inspirational meeting of the various 
_ branches, which concluded with a con- 
ference on missionary work, led by the 
Diocesan Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tion-wide Campaign. 

Seventy Church workers, including 
three clergy, enjoyed a missionary 
luncheon, during which songs and read- 
ings, setting forth the work in various 
domestic and foreign fields, were ren- 
dered in costume. After luncheon all 
visited the clinic and hospital recently 


opened at’ St. Michael’s Church as a 
joint project of the two Anniston Par- 
ishes. > 

A reception at the home of Mrs. 
Woodruff concluded a great get-togeth- 
er day for the Auxiliary members of 
several counties. 
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Dedication of Memorial Tablet. 


Services, the simple beauty and dig- 
nity of which were in keeping with 
the lives of those honored, marked the 
dedication Sunday, May 13, in Saint 
John’s Church, Montgomery, of a hand- 
some bronze tablet to the memory of 
the late Governor and Mrs. Thomas 
Goode Jones, who had worshipped there 
for more than half a century, and whose 
families had been identified with the 
Church from its earliest days. 

The dedicatory services Were con- 
ducted by the Rey. Richard Wilkinson, 
D. D., rector of St. John’s, at the elev- 
en o’clock service and the historic edi- 
fice was crowded with hundreds of 
friends and citizens who came to do 
honor to the memory of the Governor 
and his wife. All classes and all de- 
nominations were represented and 
rarely has a more impressive service 
been witnessed. 

The tablet, which was received for 
the Church by the rector, and by Dr. 
Herbert B. Battle and Hardwick Ruth 
on behalf of the Vestry, is placed on 
the west wall of the Church near the 
Jones family pew. 

In his sermon Dr. Wilkinson paid a 
tender tribute to Governor and Mrs. 
Jones, and on benaif of the congrega- 
tion of St. John’s, Mr. Ruth, represent- 
ing the Church Wardens, read a tri- 
bute to them, who in their lives labored 
so faithfully and earnestly for the wel- 
fare of St. John’s. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Rt. Rev. J. P. Tyler, D, D., Bishop. 


Annual Convocation. 


The Thirty-ninth Annual :Convoca- 
tion of the Church in North Dakota 
has recently completed its sessions in 
All Saints’ Church, Valley City. In 
most respects this is the most impor- 
tant Convocation of the Church in the 
District that has been held. 

The first thing worthy of note was 
the First Annual Gathering of the 
Girls’ Friendly forces in the District 
on the afternoon and evening preced- 
ing the opening of the Convocation. 
Miss May Case Marsh, one of the Na- 
tional Extension Secretaries, spent 
some time in North Dakota and she has 
established eighteen branches and sev- 
enteen candidate classes, with a total 
membership of almost five hundred 
members. At this meeting there were 
twelve branches represented by one 
hundred delegates. The establishment 
of this fine Society throughout the Dis- 
trict means much in developing the 
future womanhood of the state. 

The Bishop in his annual address 
made a very thorough and searching 
survey of the work and growth of the 
Church during the past Convocational 
year. He stated that during the nine 
years of his episcopate he had ordained 
sight men to the diaconate, seven of 
whom had entered the ministry from 
the District of North Dakota; and that 
he had ordained eight men to the or- 
der of priests, four of whom were of 
the seven from the Church in North 
Dakota. At the end of the year, 1922, 
there was one candidate for Holy Or- 
ders and four postulants. 

The growth of the Church in the 
District during the year was noted espe- 
cially in the growing efficiency of the 
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Church School work, particular men- 
tion being made of the Home Depart- 
ment which is reaching many of our 
scattered families; over one hundred 
and fifty children receiving Church in- 
struction through this method, who 
would otherwise be without any Church 
teachings. Also the splendid begin- 
ning in the work among the ‘young 
people in the Young People’s Service 
Leagues and the Girls’ Friendly Soci- 
ety. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Rt. Rev. J. B. Cheshire, D. D., istshop. 
Rt. Rev. E. A. Penick, D. D., Coadiutor, 
Rt Rev. H. B. Delaney, D. D., Suffragan. 


Notable Work Done in One Parish. 


The Rey. Sidney S. Bost, rector of 
St. Phillip’s, Durham, has just rounded 
out a quarter of a century in that ca- 
pacity and the anniversary, May 22, 
was the occasion of a special service on 
the twentieth and a reception on the 
twenty-second. Bishop Joseph B. Che- 
shire assisted in the anniversary cere- 
monies and preached the sermon. Mr. 
Bost went to St. Phillip’s in 1898, and 
found three hundred and three bap- 
tized persons, with Church property 
to the value of $6,100. There are 
now nine hundred and forty baptized 
persons, with Church property amount- 
ing to $175,000. In this time Mr, Bost 
has endeared himself to everybody in 
the city. 

Mr. Bost was the recipient of many 
presents—a beautiful silver set, from 
the parishioners; a handsome watch 
from the Rotarians; lovely silver vases 
from the deaf-mute colony, and others 
from friends and organizations. 

A notable work done under Mr. Bost 


fis the organization and establishment 


of a deaf-mute parish, which now has 
its own rector and enjoys its own au- 
tonomy. The Rev. R. C. Fortune, a 
deaf-mute of the parish, presented by 
Mr. Bost for the priesthood some time 
since, is the rector. The congregation 
now numbers sixty-five and is an ex- 
ample to the whole Church in the mat- 
ter of spiritual ministration to the deaf. 
A large Bible class for men, in West 
Durham. with an enrollment of three 
hundred, is also one of St. Phillip’s 
outstanding feature. 

Attesting the esteem in which Mr. 
Bost is held, it is estimated that a 
thousand persons attended the anniver- 
sary reception. Among them were Jew 
and Gentile, Roman Catholic and Pro- 
-testant—people of all demonminations. 

LO: 


Rt. Rev. Philip Cook, D. D., Bishop. 


Wilmington Council of Churches 
Formed. 


The Rt. Rev. Philip Cook, Bishop of 
the Diocese; the Rev. Richard W. Trap- 
nell, rector of St. Andrew’s; the Rey. 
Charles W. Clash, rector of Immanuel, 
and the Rev. Robert Bell, Vicar of Old 
Swedes, Wilmington, were among the 
clergy of Wilmington who have united 
with other evangelical ministers of Wil- 
mington under a constitution forming 
a Wilmington Council of Churches. 

At a well-attended meeting in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
building on Thursday, May 17, Bishop 
Cook presented the proposed program, 
which includes a general survey of the 
entire city to determine the Church 
affiliations of each family, and an at« 
tempt, in cooperation with the Wilming- 
ton Board of Education, to promote 
week-day religious instruction in the 
several Churches. It is understood that 
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the Board of Education had previously 
expressed itself as favorable to the plan 
provided some organization of the 
Churches unitedly endorse the move- 
ment. 

The Rev. Richard W. Trapnell was 
elected president of the Council, and 
Mr. George A. Elliott, a prominent 
Churehman of Wilmington, who was 
representing the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, was made a member 
of the Executive Committee. 

A budget of $2,500 was pledged in 
the name of the various bodies who are 
uniting in the movement, 

: A eas ee 


Interesting Services in Old Church. 


According to custom, the regular 
Whitsunday services were held in Old 
Christ Church on the King’s Highway, 
Broad Creek. At the Holy Communion, 
the Bishop of Delaware being celebrant, 
was assisted by the Rev. F. A. Parson 
and the Rev. Louis L. Williams. 

Evening Prayer was said by the Rev. 
Messrs. Darbie, Williams, Van Loar 
and Parsons. The sermon, on the Birth- 
day of the Church, text taken from the 
Epistle for the day, was preached by 
the Bishop, and listened to, attentively, 
by about twelve hundred persons. 

At this old Church, built 1771, ser- 
vices are held twice a year, and when 
the weather is favorable large numbers 
attend from Delaware and Maryland. 


GEORGIA. 
Rt. Rev. F. F. Reese, D. D., Bishop. 


Anniversary Service for the Bishop. 


Whitsunday was a happy day for the 
Bishop of Georgia, for May 20 was 
the fifteenth anniversary of his con- 
secration, and his Diocese remembered 
him in ways that will be a loving mem- 
ory to him. Bishop Reese planned 
to spend the day quietly with his fami- 
ly in Savannah, celebrating the Holy 
Communion at the morning service at 
Christ Church, where his consecration 
took place, but some ‘“‘conspirators,”’ 
as he styled them, planned otherwise, 
and he was given a delightful surprise. 
The morning of Whitsunday he was 
the recipient of a purse and quantities 
of telegrams and letters from friends 
all over the Diocese, and gifts of flow- 
ers from friends at home. The Bishop 
preached at the morning service and 
celebrated Holy Communion at Chris} 
Church, addressed the pupils of the 
four Church Schools at their united 
Birthday Thank Offering service at St. 
John’s Church in the afternoon, and 
gave the principal address at his anni- 
versary service at Christ Church in the 
evening. The four parishes of Christ 
Church, St. John’s, St. Paul’s, and St. 
Michael and All Angels’ united in this 
service. Members from all the choirs 
marched in the procession, and the local 
clergy ‘with the pastor of the Independ- 
ent Presbyterian Church, preceded the 
Bishop in the procession. Dr. Neal L. 
Anderson, pastor of the Independent 
Presbyterian Church, represented the 
ministers of Savannah, bringing greet- 
ings and congratulations from the other 
communions, and the Rey. S. B. Mc- 
Glohon, rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
gave a short introductory talk to the 
Bishop’s address. Bishop Reese feeling- 
ly thanked his people for their loving 
remembrances of him, and urged great- 
er service among his people for the 
Kingdom of God. The hymns and an- 
them were those sung at the Bishop’s 
consecration. 

Bi Did: 


WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA. 


Rt Rev. J. M. Horner, D. D., Bishop. 


New Church at Canton Nearing Com- 
pletion. 


The beautiful new St. Andrew’s 
Church at Canton (the Rev. Clarence 
S. McClellan, Jr., rector) is nearing 
completion. The cornerstone of this 
building was laid with appropriate 
ceremonies last June. Built of river 
rock, with red tiled asbestos roof, and 
commanding an extensive view of the 
mountains from the hill top upon which 
it stands, this new Church is very 
Churchly in appearance and is consid- 
ered to be one of the most beautiful 
in the entire State. Recently many 
handsome gifts have been given to the 
Church. _ These include a marble bap- 
tismal font from St. Martin’s Church, 
Charlotte, N. C.; a large brass Celtic 
Cross for the altar, Dr. Wiley C. John- 
son; seven-branch candlesticks, Mr. and 
Mrs. Damtoft; eucharistic candlesticks, 
St. Mary’s Parish, Asheville; brass altar 
desk, All Souls’, Biltmore; four brass 
altar vases, Nazarene ‘Society, Ashe- 
ville, in memory of the Rev. Henry B. 
Wilson; Lectern Bible, Massachusetts 
Periodical Club; Pulpit Bible, Mrs. C. 
S. McClellan, Sr.; Processional Cross 
of brass, Judge William W. McClellan, 
of Albuquerque, N. M.; sets of- Prayer 
Books and Hymnals for Chancel use, 
Mrs. Clarence J. Hand and Mrs. Mary 
B. Swope; fund for altar equipment, 
St. James’ Church School in Henderson- 
ville, N. C.; pews, organ, altar, pulpit, 
lectern, choir stalls, communion rail, 
Bishop’s chair, Litany desk, from a me- 
morial fund. The Grounds’ Commit- 
tee have secured a rustic memorial 
cross, fourteen feet high for the 
Church lawn, and they will soon plant 
ornamental trees and flowers about the 
Church. 


SOUTHERN OHIO. 


Rt. Rev Boyd Vincent, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. T. I. Reese, D. D., Coadjutor. 


A Friendship Dinner. 


A' Friendship Dinner was given to 
Miss Mary L. Cook, Diocesan Church 
School Secretary by the Church School 
Teachers of Greater Cincinnati at the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Norwood, 
on the evening of Ascension Day. 

About seventy-five persons represent- 
ing the twenty Church Schools of the 
Convocation were present and also sev- 
eral representatives of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, under whose auspices Miss 
Cook came to the Diocese in 1918. 

Miss Elizabeth Matthews, represent- 
ing the National Woman’s Auxiliary, 
and President of the Diocesan Branch 
at the time Miss Cook came to the Dio- 
cese and Mrs. J. D. Herron, President 
of the Church Service League, spoke 
at length and two-minute messages of 
appreciation were given by representa- 
tives of the several schools, inter- 
spersed with songs. At the close Bish- 
op Vincent, in a graceful tribute, handed 
to the guest of honor a beautiful hand- 
bag containing a well-filled purse. 

Miss Cook is leaving the Diocese this 
summer and takes up similar work 
in “the Diocese of Kentucky next Fall. 
The best wishes of the officers, teach- 
ers and pupils of the Cincinnati schools 
will go with her. 

A touching incident was the presen- 
tation of a note of welcome from the 
Rev. Dr. George T. Lawton, rector of 
the Norwood parish and principal of 
the Cincinnati Normal School, by Mrs. 
Lawton, the rector being too ill to at- 


tend, but happily making a steady re- 
covery after a long sickness. 

Two beautiful memorial windows 
were dedicated recently at St. Thomas’ 
Church, Terrace Park, by the rector, 
the Rev. Maxwell B. Long, to the mem- 
ory of Mrs. William T, Irwin (Mary 
Louise) noted for benefactions and ac- 
tive interest in the Church near which 
her summer home, “The Ripples,’ was 
situated and to the memory of Mrs. 
Pearl Robinson Lambkin, daughter of 
Col. John Robinson, the veteran cir- 
cus owner, also active in all good works. 
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LONG ISLAND. 


Rt, Rey. F. Burgess, D. D., Bishop. 


Plan Larger Service for All Christian 
Workers. 


Rector and people of the Church of 
the Messiah, Brooklyn, the Rey. Dr. 
St. Clair Hester, rector, desire their 
Church equipment to be of larger ser- 
vice to the Borough of Brooklyn, and 
especially to all Christian workers, all 
forms of service. Announcement is 
made of an Early Summer Conference, 
to be held on the Tuesday evenings in 
June. Men will come direct from busi- 
ness. An aim is to make a beginning 
of an organization of workers for the 
Borough. That is, a centre where work- 
ers offer themselves, a training school, 
a method of exchange, and a place from 
which workers go out to serve. Only 
volunteers are contemplated. In the 
Conference plan the Church is assisted 
by the American Board of Applied 
Christianity and the Bronx Churchmen’s 
League. 

The Conference, modest for the first 
year, offers the four topics of Spiritual 
Foundations, Religious Education and 
how parents may assist, Courses of 
Training for Busy Men, and How to 
Enlist Laymen. The teachers will be 
Messrs. Morgan Cilley, head of the Mes- 
siah Training School; Charles A. Dit- 
mas, a well-known educational worker 
of Brooklyn; Eugene M. Camp, of the 
Applied Christianity Board, and Rob- 
ert H. Law, Jr., president of the Bronx 
League. Following the Conference 
steps will be proposed to organize a 
Brooklyn Serbon. In Messiah Chapel 
on Sunday, June 17, at 4:30, Biblical 
motion pictures of the reels President 
Harding pleads to be used in eduea- 
tion, will be shown. i 


COLORADO. 


Rt. Rev. I. P. Johnson, D. D., Bishop. ~ 
Rey. Fred Ingley, Coadjutcr-elect. 


Meeting of Bishops and Council. 


A meeting of the newly organized 
Bishops and Council of the Diocese 
was held at St. John’s Chapter House, 
Denver, Tuesday evening, May 1. The 
following members were present: Bish- 
op Coadjutor Fred Ingley, Dean Duncan 
H. Browne, of St. John’s Cathedral; 
the Rev. B. D. Bagwell, of Pueblo; the 
Rev. Harry Watts, of Greeley; Prof. 
Charles A. Hutchinson, of Boulder; 


Malcolm Lindsey, W. W. Winne, E. L. ~ 


Mazurette, Secretary; Mrs. C. G. Mantz 
and Mrs. Arthur A. Fisher. As chair- 
man of the committee on publicity the 
Rev. Philip Nelson was present in an 
advisory capacity.” 

Reports were made and plans for the 
coming year, presented by the chairmen 
of the various departments, as follows: 


The.Rev. Harry Watts, succeeding the 


_eesan), High School Girls’ 
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Rev. H. W. Prince as Chairman of the 
Department of Missions; Dean Browne, 
of the Department of Social Service, 
and W. W. Winne, of the Field Depart- 
ment. 

The Rev. Philip Nelson spoke of the 
objects of the Publicity Committee in 
the Diocese. 


The Dean Hart Memorial House at 
Evergreen, for Church conferences and 
vacations, has been enlarged and im- 
proved very extensively, through the 
generosity of Mrs. Winfred Douglas. 
The additions include a faculty house, 
a large assembly hall, and a swimming 
pool. The main building, which could 
accommodate fifty persons already, has 
been enlarged. © 

Among the conferences listed to be 
held are: 

High School Boys’ Conference (Dio- 
Conference 
Church School Workers’ 
Conference (Diocesan), School of the 
Prophets (Provincial), College Stu- 
dents’ Conference (Colorado and Wyo- 
ming). 

When not in use by these confer- 
ences, Hart House can be engaged by 
Church Schools, Clubs, etc. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


(Diocesan), 


Rt. Rev. P. M. Rhinelander, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. T. J. Garland, D. D., Suffragaa. 


“Bishop Rhinelander Fund” Created. 


Bishop Rhinelander’s twelve years of 
service as head of the Episcopal Church 
in the Diocese of Pennsylvania is to be 
memorialized by the creation of a per- 
manent fund, the income of which is 
to be used for Church work in the Dio- 
cese as the Bishop shall designate. 

Decision to create such a fund was 
reached at a recent meeting of onicials 
of the Diocese, Deans of Convocations, 
Department Chairmen and representa- 
tives of various Church Institutions. 

No definite sum is aimed at. It is 
the desire of the committee in charge 
to have the fund represent the free 
will offerings of as many people of the 
Diocese as possible. Contributions to 
the fund will continue to be received 
for an indefinite period after. June 3. 
The plan is to afford an opportunity 
for everybody to have a share in the 
fund, every dollar of which is to be 
set apart for Church work in the Dio- 


cese by Bishop Rhinelander before he | 
; be no finer aim. Years ago the retail 


relinquishes his Episcopal jurisdiction 
of the Diocese. 

Colonel William P. Barba, Assistant | 
Treasurer of the Diocese, has been ap- 
pointed treasurer of the fund, which 
will be officially designated as ‘‘The 
Bishop Rhinelander Fund.” The call 


to all members of the Episcopal Church 


to join in the testimonial, which will 
be presented to the Bishop at a date 
to be announced later, is signed by the 
Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Garland, Bishop 
Suffragan of the Diocese, and the Rev. 
Dr. J. DeWolf Perry, President of the 
Standing Committee of the Diocese, on 
behalf of the committee of thirty-six. 


The Rev. Francis M. Taitt, D. D., rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church, Chester, was 
reelected Dean of the Convocation of 
Chester at its meeting held May 22, 


at Holy Sacrament Mission, Highland 


- Park. 
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_ Rey. Charles Eder, Ridley Park, and 


W. F. R. Whittington, Ridley 
Park, was elected secretary, and Get 
ald Powell, Wayne, treasurer. The 


Hutton Kennedy, Wynnewood, wre 
elected delegates to the Diocesan Coun 
cil. 


We: Bishop Thomas J. Garland presented 
diplomas to twenty-three graduating 


nurses of the Episcopal Hospital 


“é eorees’ Seunine School May 24, in the 


ee 


presence of many friends and relatives. 

The exereises took place in the chap- 
el of the hospital, 
by a supper on the roof garden of the 
Nurses’ Home. The commencement 
speaker was Dr. Ross V. Patterson, a 
member of the staff. 


Memorials: On Trinity Sunday morn- 
ing in Zion Church, Philadelphia, the 
following memorial windows were dedi- 
cated: “The Resurrection,’ in memory 
of Mr. Charles Shane; “‘On the Road to 
Emmaus,” in memory of Mrs. Jane Rey- 


nolds; “Sti. Peter,’ given in memory of 
her loved ones by Mrs. Eliza Jones. 


Two Hundred and Twenty-fifth An- 
niversary Observed: On Trinity Sun- 
day Trinity Church, Oxford, Philadel- 
phia, celebrated its two hundred and 
twenty-fifth anniversary with special 
services. The rector, the Rev. W. Jan- 
sen, preached at the morning service; 
the Rev. W. B. Groton, of St. Thomas’, 
Whitemarsh, addressed the Sunday 
School, and the Rev. L. C. Washburn, 
D. D., recter of Old Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, preached in the evening. 

Rise We 


NEW YORK, 


Rt. Rev. W. T. Manning, D. D., Bishep. 

Rt. Rev. A. S. Lloyd, D. ID, Suffragan. 

Rt. Rev. Herbert Shipman, D. D., Suf- 
fragan. 


A Notable Record. 


The Church of the Holy Communion, 
the Rev. Dr. Henry Mottett, rector, is 
the mother of more Church and muni- 
cipal projects that have profoundly af- 
fected city and nation than any other, 
Trinity not excepted. It was here that 
the City Mission Society, St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, the Society of St. Johnland, and 
many other great institutions were 
thought out and launched. The rector, 
whom all New York honors, has served 
fifty years, and at seventy-eight is vi- 
gorous, and heading a drive for $250,- 
000, with which to erect a Community 
House. Prominent men are on a com- 
mittee and $50,000 of the total was 
subscribed, before the first committee 
meetings. Bishop Manning sent a let- 
ter of commendation, saying there could 


dry goods district was around the Holy 
Communion corner in Sixth Avenue. It 
departed, but a great downtown busi- 
ness and residence location and dis- 
trict remain. At the first committee 
meeting Dean Robbins and Mr. eine 
Baker were speakers. 

Church Club Luncheon: Mr. Hobart 
Retires as President. 


At the annual luncheon of the Church 
Club resolutions were presented to Mr. 
Henry Lee Hobart, in appreciation of 
five years’ of service as president of 
the club. The resolutions were beauti- 
fully engrossed and bound. Mr. Hobart 
is retiring, and has been succeeded by 
Mr. Henry Goddard Leach. The reso- 
lutions recite the story of the service 
of the club since the spring of 1918, 
and then recount the services of Mr. 
Hobart in building up the membership. 
During his administration two hundred 
and ninety new members were received. 
A significant resolution adopted at the 
luncheon was the following: 


“Mr. Hobart has worked also to re- 


move the impression which at one time 
prevailed that the club was too exclu- 
sive and was lacking in life and en- 
terprise, and we feel that deliverance 
from these reproaches is due in large 


and were followed’ 


measure to the vigorous personality of 
our retiring President, his cordiality 
and unruffied good temper, and his de- 


termined and enlivening energy.” 

It is safe to report that the Church 
Club of New York never in its long his- 
tory did better work than while Mr. 
Hobart was its president, and was never 
a greater factor in the Church life of 
New York than it is today. 


The Oxford Movement: A _ service 
was held in Trinity Church on the even- 
ing of Whitsunday to commemorate the 
beginning of the Oxford Movement. The 
preacher was the Rev. Shirley C. Hugh- 
son, of the Order of the Holy Cross, 
who deplored the liberal tendencies of 
the day. 


St. Thomas’ Church, the Rev. Dr, Er- 
nest M. Stires, rector, has commemo- 
rated the war service of the Salvation 
Army with a wood carving on one of 
the miserere seats on the epistle side 
of the choir, representing the effective 
work done by the Salvation Army work- 


Jers, with the American soldiers in 
France. 
Memorial Baptismal Font: ‘Erected 


by the congregation of the Intercession 
as a thank offering for the twenty years’ 
of service of Milo Hudson Gates,’’ reads 
the inscription on the face of the step 
upon which rests the memorial baptis- 
mal font, the cherished ambition of the 
vicar, and which has been consecrated 
in the Chapel of the Intercession. The 
Rev. Caleb R. Stetson, D. D., rector of 
Trinity Parish, delivered the sermon. 

The font is considered one of the 
largest and finest in America. It is 
of Ohio stone and rests on two steps of 
the same material. The upper part is 
duo-dectagonal, the bowl having twen- 
ty-four panels, each symbolic of some 
Christian virtue. 

The font is surmounded by a ete 
cent cover which is octagonal, with 
doors. The eight panels in the doors 


| represent the coats of arms of the New 


York Diocese, New York City, Trinity 
Parish and of the vicar. In bas relief 
are: St. John the Baptist, St. Philip, 
the Baptism of Ethelbert, Saint and 
King, by Augustine, and the baptism 
of Virginia Dare, the first white child 


' baptized in the United States. 


The Little Church Around the Cor- 
ner announces, through its new rector, 
the Rev. J. H. Randolph Ray, former 
Dean of Dallas Cathedral, that the forms 
of services as obtaining at the Church 
since its founding will be continued save 
that the music will be much improved. 
Indeed, the plan is to make the musio 
the feature of the Church public ser- 
vices on Sundays. Mr. J. M. Helfen- 
stein, long leader at Grace Church, be- 
came Transfiguration leader on Sep- 
tember 1, and will create a Choir 
School on lines of Grace and other 
New Yark parishes, as a memorial to 
Dr. Houghton. 


St. George’s Parish, the Rev. Dr. Karl 
Reiland, rector, got the city’s permis- 
sion to block off a whole. street and 
in it, on a night when the weather was 
most unfavorable, had 5,000 people in 
a block party. It was a St. George’s 
get together, and the social element 
which helps the parish much in good 
works as well as in money, was pres- 
ent in force. The ringing of the Church 
bell roused the Hast Side and started 
the enjoyment. . There was a proces- 
sion out of doors by the vested choir. 
Motion pictures were shown, the police 
band played. In an address Dr. Keil- 
and commended the whole plan because 
he said it is a ‘‘great thing to have the 
Church teach the lesson that religious 
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people ought to be the happiest of all| leaving will be a loss to the Diocese 


people.”’ 


Offering to Missions: Again a public 
service of Sunday-school teachers and 
children of Manhattan and the Bronx 
was held in the Cathedral te present 
the offering to missions. More than 
£000 attended, and the sum presented 
was a little more than $30,000. ‘Ihe 
school giving the largest amount was 
the Intercession of Trinity Parish. 


The Tyson Lectureship Foundation 
has been incorporated, with the Rev. 
Dr. Stuart L. Tyson as treasurer, an 
attorney-at-law, Sanford Robinson, 
Hsq., being elected president. A meet- 


ing for organization was held in the 
private library of the late J. Pierpont 
Morgan. 


On the executive committee are Bish- 
op Shipman as chairman of the mem- 
bership committee, and the directors 
include the Rev. Dr. Hugh Birckhead, 
of Baltimore; the Rey. Dr. Frank W. 
Crowder, St. James, New York; the Rev. 
Percy T. Edrop, the Reformed Episco- 
pal minister who lately entered the 
Church; the Rev. Dr. Frank H. Nelson, 


of Cincinnati; the Rev. Dr. Endicott 
Peabody, of Groton School; the Rev. 
Dr. Leighton Parks, of St. Bartholo- 


mew’s, New York; the Rev. Dr. Charles 
O. Scoville, of Trinity, New Haven; the 
Rev. Dr. Robert Johnson, and the Rev. 
Rev. Dr. Robert Johnston, and the Rev. 
Washington; Dean Rousmanierre, of 
St. Paul’s, Boston, and the Rey. Dr. 
Elwood Worcester, founder of the Em- 
manuel Movement. 
C. 


WASHINGTON. 


Daily Vacation Bible School. 


The Board of Religious Education of 
the Diocese of Washington, announced 
the organization of a daily vacation 
Bible School to be held this summer 
at the Chapel of the Good Shepherd. 
This school will be in charge of Mr. 
Manly Cobb and Miss Emma W. Ab- 
bott, both superintendents, respective- 
ly, of the Senior and Primary Depart- 
ments of Good Shepherd Sunday School. 
Mr. Cobb has had previous experience 
of this kind, having been director last 
Summer of the daily vacation Bible 
school at St. Paul’s Church, Alexandria. 
The proposed school at the Chapel of 
the Good Shepherd is the first of the 
kind to be held in Washington under 
the auspices of the Episcopal Church, 
but will minister to all children in the 
neighborhood, regardless of Creed. 


The Rev. Thom Williamson, Jr., has 
resigned his rectorate of the Church 
of the Advent to become rector of the 
Church of the Ascension, of Middletown, 
Ohio, and will leave Washington Au- 
gust first. Mr. Williamson has been 
in the ministry only a few years, hav- 
ing been ordained to the priesthood in 
1921 and becoming rector then of Ad- 
vent Parish, but in this short time 
has been of such valuable service in 
his parish and in the Diocese, that the 
announcement of his separation from 
this Diocese will be heard with great 
regret by many. Some of his special 
diocesan interests have been the Hpis- 
copal Church Home, St. Anne’s Home 
for Colored People, of which he is a 
trustee; the Diocesan Board of Chris- 
tian Social Service, of which he is vice- 
president; the Diocesan Board of Pub- 
licity, of which he is chairman, and the 
Church Militant, for which he has just 
begun his duties as editor-in-chief. 

Mr, Williamson was formerly an of- 
ficer in the United States Navy, serv- 
ing in that position up to the time of 
his decision to enter the ministry. His 


of Washington, whose people wish him 
well in his new work. 


VIRGINIA. 


Rt. Rev. W. C. Brown, D D., Bishop. 


Honor Archdeacon Neve. 


On May 23, the cornerstone of Neve 
Hall, the new Community House, near 
Hickory Hill, in Albemarle County, was 
laid with appropriate services. 

It was most fitting that the services 
should be held on this date as it was 
the thirty-fifth anniversary of Archdea- 
con Frederick W. Neve’s mountain mis- 
sion work and the sixteenth anniver- 
sary of Miss Marcelyn BH. Buxton, the 
president of the Mountain Mission Mite 
Society, which was started by her for 
building of mission houses with facili- 
ties for brightening the lives of the 
boys and girls of the mountain section 

Neve Hall, a stone building combin- 
ing a workers’ home and a community 
house, will be located on the new State 
Highway to Lynchburg on a knoll ris- 


| ing out of a narrow valley which divides 


the foothills of that region. It will 
serve a population of 1,100 in the re- 
gion comprising the University Mis- 
sions, under the charge of the Rev. 
Noble C. Powell, rector of St. Paul’s 
Memorial Church at the University of 
Virginia. The increase in the work in 
recent years has made it necessary to 
provide additional facilities for those in 
charge. 


The Annual United Thank Offering 
Service of the Junior Auxiliaries of 
Richmond was held Sunday afternoon, 
May 27, at the Church of the Ascension. 
Highland Park. The rector, the Rev 
P, A. Arthur, conducted the service, 
and the address was made by the Rev. 
William E. Cox, rector of the Church 
of the Holy Comforter. 

Fifteen branches were represented 
and the offering amounted to $175.41. 
The largest offering was made by St 
Thomas’ branch, who gave $34.25. 

The Thank Offering is purely volun- 
tary, and has grown every year, being 
presented with the Woman’s Auxiliary 
offering at the General Convention. 
Miss Anna Purcell, custodian in the 
Diocese, reported that the Juniors of 
Virginia gave through this one chan- 
nel $1,000 at the last Triennial. 


UPPER SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Rt Rev. K. G. Finlay, D. D., Bishop. 


First Annual Diocesan Convention. 


At its first annual Diocesan Conven- 
tion in Christ Church, Greenville, May 
8-9, the new Diocese of Upper South 
Carolina adopted an important proposal 
promulgated by Bishop Finlay embody- 
ing a plan for a Young People’s Train- 
ing Camp. This proposal was made by 
the Bishop in his address to the con- 
vention, and the site has already been 
selected in the mountains of Western 
North Carolina, some twenty-five miles 
from Greenville, S. C. There will be 
two ten-day periods—one for girls and 
the other for boys—beginning on June 
4, and the Rev. F. A. Juhan, the rec- 
tor of Christ Church, Greenville, wili 
be in charge. Each parish and mis- 
sion in the Diocese will be entitled to 
send two boys and two girls to this 
camp. This Diocesan camp idea was 
one of the outstanding features of this 


first convention. 

In the course of his address, the 
Bishop recommended the appointment 
of a Special Commission on Industrial 
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Work, in order to enlarge the work of 
the Church among the industrial popu- 
lation of the Diocese. He said: ‘“‘The 
growth of the industrial population 
constitutes one of our greatest oppor- 
tunities. Our efforts have been scat- 
tered and few in this direction, and as 
I believe at least, we have not always 
had wise policy. I am fully convinced 
that we have done too much for the ~ 
people, both in the way of material 
assistance and leadership. This has a 
two-fold effect. It has tended to limit 
our membership to those who were 
lacking in independence and _ self-re- 
spect, and it has failed to develop a 
sense of responsibility and to produce 
a practical efficiency in carrying out 
the work of the Church.” . 

The Bishop also stated that the ne- 
cessity for extending the work of the 
Church to rural districts and among 
the Negro population is a great chal- 
lenge to the Church. He strongly ad- 
vocated the selection of a suitable com- 
munity in the Diocese wherein could 
be worked out the idea of a rural 
church combined with a community 
center, as a demonstration of what our 
Church can do along this line. “A new 
day is dawning for the country church, 
and a new field opening for Church 
work. The country church must be 
made a community center, and not 
merely a place of worship.” ' 

The proposal to change the date of 
the annual Diocesan Convention from 
May to January brought forth consid- 
erable debate, but was finally decided 
in favor of the third Tuesday in Janu- 
ary, in order to begin the financial 
year of the Diocese closer to the fiscal 
year. 

In connection with the report of the 
Committee on Constitutions and Ca- 
nons, a prolonged debate was held on 
the question of the admission of 
women delegates to the Diocesan Con- 
vention. ‘The women were denied the 
privilege, by a vote of 47 to 17. It 
was, deemed unwise to legislate in this 
matter beyond what had been done at 
the General Convention last year. It 
was further voted to delay further con- 
sideration of the revision of the Con- 
stitution and Canons until the next 
convention. 

On Wednesday evening the Rev. 
John A. Welbourn, of Tokyo, Japan, 
who has been in the missionary field 
for twenty-four years, preached a mas- 
terly sermon on the subject, “Japan.’’ 

This sermon was followed by an ad- x 
dress by Mr. G. Frank Shelby, General 
Secretary of the Brotherhood of St. — 
Andrew, who spoke on the subjects, 
“The Altar in the Home” and “The E 
Older Boy.’’ 

The next convention will meet in the 
Church of the Advent, Spartanburg, on ~~ 
January 15, 1924. 
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HARRISBURG. 


Rt. Rev. J. H. Darlington, D. D.. Bishop 


Nineteenth Annual Convention of the = 
Diocese. 


““*The War to Prevent War,’ of which rf 
we have heard so much, must be car- — 
ried on by peaceful means, by lessen- 
ing and explaining away of hatreds, | 
and the gradual reduction of armies to — 
a size sufficient to act as a police force 
to protect against robbery. and crime. 
One-fourth of the manhood of Europe 
is under arms or under drill, we are 
told, and these nations are kept poor 
paying for such immense military esta 
lishments. What is wanted is not so! 
diers, but school teachers, physici 
instructors in agriculture. They w 
more railroads and canals, and beti 
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houses in which to live,” declared 


Bishop Darlington in his address to the 
Nineteenth Annuat Convention of the 
Diocese held in §t. Luke’s Church, Al- 
toona (the Rev. George R. Bishop, rec- 
tor), on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 
8 and 9. 

The Rev. F. T. Cady, of Tyrone, and 
the Rev. P. H. Asheton-Martin, of Mount 
Joy, officiated, at the opening service, 
at the close of which the Convention 
proceeded to the election of officers. 
After twenty-eight years of continuous 
service, first as Secretary of the Dio- 
cese of Central Pennsylvania, then of 
Harrisburg since its organization, Ma- 
jor-General Charles N. Clement, of Sun- 
bury, declined renomination, and nomi- 
nated the Rev. Archibald M. Judd as 
Secretary of the Diocese, who was 
unanimously elected. Bishop Darling- 
ton expressed the high esteem of all, 
and their appreciation of the valuable 
and self-sacrificing service of General 
Clement, which the members of the 
Convention supported hy a rising vote. 

General Clement was later elected 
Chancellor, on the nomination of Ed- 
gar Munson, a son of LaRue Munson, 


who had held that office from the or- 


ganization of the diocese until his death 
a few months ago. 

The Ven. William Dorwart was 
elected assistant secretary, and Mr. 
Richard M. Wharton was elected treas- 
urer. 

The following were elected to the 
Standing Committee: the Rev. Messrs. 
Rollin A. Sawyer, Leroy F. Baker, 
Floyd Appleton, Ph. D., William 
Heakes, Lewis Nichols; Messrs. T. S. 
Hamilton, Ralph T. Smith, F. P. Sel- 
lers and F. K. Lukenbach. 


The Churchman’s Banquet, one of 
the features in connection ' with the 
meeting of the Annual Convention, was 
held in St. Luke’s Parish House, cov- 
ers being laid for more than two hun- 
dred guests. Walter B. Seward acted 
as toastmaster, and introduced the 
speakers of the evening. Major Lynn 
G. Adams, of the Pennsylvania State 
Police, said he .would make a “dry” 
talk! People who oppose the Wigh- 
teenth Amendment are in rebellion 
against the Constitution of the land, 
he said. Never was there so much 
need for militant Christian citizenship, 
which means obedience to law.’ No one 
can ever convince him, he said, that the 
Highteenth Amendment is not one of 
the greatest blessings ever given to this 
country. 

Bishop Darlington’s theme was 
“Views and Reviews of Egypt and the 
Holy Land.” 

The next meeting of the Convention 
will be held on May 123, 1924, in St. 
John’s Church, Lancaster, the Rev. 
Henry Lowndes Drew, rector. 


‘The Fifth Annual Service of the 
Church Schools of York and Lancaster 
Counties for the presentation of the 
Lenten offering was held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Columbia, the Rey. G. F. Ca- 


’ ruthers, D. D., rector, on Whitsunday 


afternoon. The large Church was 
crowded, and the offering presented 
this year exceeded that of the previous 
year by $600. The banners of award 
were presented by Bishop Darlington, 
who also made the principal address. 


The banner for the largest per capita 


offering of schools with an enrollment 
of less than one hundred scholars was 
awarded to All Saints’ School, Para- 
dise, the Rev. Harry F. Auld, rector. 
The banner for the schools numbering 
more than one hundred scholars mak- 
ing the largest per capita offering was 


awarded to St. John’s, York, the Rev. 


Paul S. Atkins, rector. The following 
clergy officiated in the service: The 
] Messrs. P. H. Asheton-Martin, 
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Mount Joy, Azael Coates, Manheim; A. 
P. Wilson, Marietta; G. F. Caruthers, 
D. D., Columbia; Harry F. Auld, Para- 
dise, and Paul S. Atkins, of York. 
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PITTSBURGH. 


Rt. Rev. Alexander Mann, D. D., Bishop. 


Notable Ascension Day Services. 


Ascension Day this year was memor- 
able in the annals of the Diocese for 
the way in which it was observed. 
There were early celebrations of the 
Holy Communion in the various par- 
ishes of the city suburbs; and at eley- 
en o'clock the clergy of the diocese, 
with the Bishop, took part in the an- 
nual festival observance of the Feast 
of the Ascension, at the Church of the 
Ascension, Pittsburgh. There was spe- 
cial music, and the sermon was 
preached by Bishop Mann. At the 
close of the service the congregation 
was handsomely entertained at lunch- 
eon in the Parish House. 

In the afternoon there was a ser- 
vice of dedication of the new Diocesan 
Offices in Trinity House, Pittsburgh, 
with a very large attendance on the 
part of the clergy and congregations of 
the city and suburban Churches. There 
were short addresses by the Rev. Dr. 
Kammerrer, rector, and Mr. Southard 
Hay, Warden, in behalf of Trinity 
Church. The Rev. John Dows Hills, 
D. D., President of the Standing Com: 
mittee, spoke in behalf of the Clergy 
of the Diocese; the Rev. Dr. H. A. 
Flint, Executive Secretary, and Mr. 
James E. Brown, vice-chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, told of what the 
new offices meant to the Diocesan work. 
Mrs. Charles Bailey, Diocesan Presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Auxiliary, made 
an address in behalf of the women 
workers in various organizations, and 
Bishop Mann summed up the whole 
matter as Diocesan Head. The ser- 
vice was followed by inspection of the 
various offices, and a reception by the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. 

At 6:30 there was a Missionary Din- 
ner at the Fort Pitt Hotel, to consider ' 
plans for the meeting of the quota for 
the general work of the Church for; 
1923. The Rev. A. W. S. Garden, rec- 
tor of Emmanuel Church, was Toast- 
master; and the speakers were: Mr. 
Lewis B. Frankling, Treasurer of the 
National Council, and Bishop Mann. 
Over seven thousand dollars was given | 
toward the completion of the sum not 
already pledged by the parishes toward 
the $71,000, which is Pittsburgh’s share 
of the Budget for 1923. There was a 
fine spirit of enthusiasm in evidence 
at the gathering. 


The First Ingathering of the United 
Thank Offering of 1923 took place at 
the monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh | 
Branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary, at 
St. Matthew’s Church, Homestead. 
There was a celebration of the Holy! 
Communion by the Bishop of the Dio-; 
cese, who made an address and re- 
ceived the offering, which now amounts 
to almost two thousand dollars. Lunch- 
eon was served by the ladies of St. 
Matthew’s, and the meeting was con-! 
tinued throughout the afternoon. The 
meeting was largely attended and much 
interest and enthusiasm were displayed 
in the Missionary Work. 

Returns from all but four parishes 
and missions have come in from the 
various Church Schools, from the Lent- 
en Mite Boxes, showing a total of con- 
tributions: to date of $10,600, an in- 


The Clerical Union had its May meet- 
ing in Emmanuel Church, Pittsburgh, 
on Monday, the twenty-first, Bishop 
Mann officiating at the celebration of 
the Holy Communion. The Rev. Wal- 
ter N. Clapp. was reelected president, 
and the Rey. Herbert Jukes secretary 
for the season of 1923-4. Instead of a 
set paper being presented, the meeting 
took the form of a round table, Bishop 
Mann as leader. Various phases of 
Missionary Work were discussed, and 
an enjoyable time was hed. 


LOS ANGELES. 


Rt. Rev. J. H. Johnson, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. W. B. Stevens, D. D., Coadjutor- 
a 


Consecration of St. Mark’s, Upland. 


St. Mark's Church, Upland, was con- 
secrated on St. Mark’s Day by Bishop 
Stevens, in the presence of the Dean of 
the Convocation and a large gather- 
ing of clergy and laity. Under the 
rectorship of the Rev. Bert Foster an 
indebtedness of over $3,000 has been 
cleared off, the size of the congrega- 
tions increased, and much spiritual ac- 
tivity aroused. 


Spring Conference, Young People’s 
Fellowship. 


Ninety-eight young people, members 
of the Young People’s Fellowship of the 
Diocese of Los Angeles were present 
at the opening Corporate Communion 
of the Spring Conference of the Fel- 
lowship, held at Christ Church, Onta- 
rio, April 29. After the service, which 
was held at 8:30 A. M., breakfast was 
served at the Hot Point Club to a to- 
tal of one hundred and thirty-five. Af- 
ter breakfast the delegates and visitors 
drove to one of the canyons~in” the 
mountains back of Ontario, where the 
meeting was called to order. Mr. Fen- 
ton Barrett, of the Long Beach Fellow- 
ship, presided. Mrs. Carroll, Organiz- 
ing Secretary, called the roll and one 
hundred and twelve answered, repre- 
senting nearly every Fellowship in the 
Diocese. The meeting was opened with 
prayer by the Rey. C. B. Scovil, Execu- 
tive Secretary for Religious Education 
and Advisor to the Fellowship. Mr. 
Barrett spoke on ‘““‘What Can the Young 
People’s Fellowship Do in the Parish,’ 
Mrs. Carroll on ‘‘What Can the Fellow- 
ship Do in the Diocese,’’ and the Rev. 
Mr. Scovil on “Devotional Life of the 
Fellowship.’”’ Conference followed, and 
then luncheon was served. The next 


‘Conference will be held at All Saints’ 


Church, San Diego, in the fall. 


EAST CAROLINA 


Rt. Rev. Thomas C. Darst. D. D.. Bishop. 


The Annual Council: 
Success. 


Experiment a 


East Carolina’s experiment with its 
annual Council this year proved be- 
yond doubt that people can be enlisted 
in an effort to get a wider recognition 
of the Church’s claim and a more vivid 
conception of the Church’s task. A 
five-day session of the fortieth annual 
‘Council, held in St. James’ Church, 
Wilmington, beginning May 13, mixed 
legislation, inspiration and information 
in such a way as to hold the attention - 
of the large number of delegates 
throughout the entire time, 

Meeting for a brief business session 
on the evening of May 12, the Council 
reelected the Rev. R. B. Drane, D. D., 
as president, and the Rev. W. R. Noe, 
as secretary. Adjournment was taken 
for Sunday, a day which proved to be 
the most memorable in the history of 


crease over the amount given last year. | the Diocese. ‘ 
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Beginning with a celebration of the | Frances H. Withers conducted confer- 


Holy Communion in every Episcopal 
Church in the city, Sunday, the open- 
ing day of Council, was filled to the 


brim with worship and _ inspiration. 
Again at eleven o’clock there were ser- 
vices in all of the Churches. 
Rey. Berryman Green, D. D., Dean of 
the Theological Seminary in Virginia, 
was the special preacher at St. James’. 
In the afternoon the Rt. Rev. Thomas 
C. Darst, D. D., delivered his annual 
address to Council, in St. James’ 
Church. The addresses dealt specifical- 


ly with problems and opportunities. 


within the Diocese; calling attention 
especially to the effective work being 
done by the missionary clergy. The 
Bishop noted the present shortage of 
clergy in the Diocese, but expressed 
his belief that a full staff would soon 
be secured. He stated that the work 
of the women the past year had been 
of exceptional effectiveness, and that 
the work of the Colored Churches 
showed progress. 

In the evening a tremendous crowd 
filled the Academy of Music to hear 
addresses by Dr. B. F. Finney, vice- 
chancellor of the University of the 
South; the Rev. Dr. R. W. Patton,’ rep- 
resentative of the National Coundil; 
and Bishop Darst. Dr. Patton’s address 
was the first of a series of four ad- 
dresses that thrilled Council audiences. 
He threw down a challenge to Chris- 
tian people to accept the responsibility 
of Christianizing the whole world. Dr. 
Finney spoke interestingly of the past, 
present and future of the University. 

Monday was devoted to the business 
of the Council, in an effort to get the 
ferences that were to follow. Reports 
from the Standing Committee, trustees 
and boards refiected a satisfactory con- 
dition of diocesan and inter-diocesan in- 
stitutions. One important matter intro- 
duced was the report of a committee, 
recommending the acceptance of an of- 
fer to turn over St. Paul’s School, Beau- 
fort, to the Diocese to be operated as a 
diocesan school for boys and girls of 
limited means. This matter was final- 
ly referred to the Bishop and Executive 
Council, and this body has it under 
advisement. 

A feature of Monday’s business ses- 
sion was an address by the Rev. Dr. 
Berryman Green, of the Virginia Theo- 
logical Seminary, who spoke feelingly 
of the difficulty that all seminaries are 
facing now in the education of men 
for the ministry. He said that the pro- 
blem of assimilating the assured results 
of modern scholarship in an atmos- 
phere of suspicion and debate, and at 
the same time holding fast to the fun- 
damentals, was a most pressing one. 


He spoke of the short of the clergy, 
buthopefully reported that the Virginia 
institution was now filled to capacity. 

The experimental feature of this 
year’s Council was the addition of three 


days of conferences on various phases 
of the Church’se work. These confer- 
ences were conducted by leaders drawn 
from the whole Church. They included 
the Rev. R. W. Patton, who spoke at 
the evening services on the Church’s 
Program; Mr. W. A. Aery, Publication 
Secretary of Hampton Institute, on 
discussion group methods; the Rev. F. 
D. Goodwin, of Warsaw, Va., who spoke 
on rural Church problems; Mr. G. 
Frank Shelby, who spoke on the work 
of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew; Mr. 
Cc. A. Tompkins, Assistant Treasurer of 
the National Church, on Church finance; 
the Rev. Messrs. J. N. Bynum, F. D. 
Dean and George W. Lay, on Christian 
Social Service; the Rev. Theodore Part- 
rick, Jr., on Church publicity; the Rev. 
Gordon M. Reese and Miss Rena Hard- 
ing, on Young People’s Work. Miss 


The Very. 


ences on religious education, while Miss 
Grace Lindley dealt with the work of 
the women generally, 

Perhaps the feature of the confer- 
ences which attracted the most atten- 


teenth Amendment to the Constitution 
as binding upon all the people and 
asked the clergy and people to main- 
tain a strong interest in Church unity. 

Bishop Stearly presented the main 
features of the work of the Diocese 


tion was the work of the young people. | during the year and the duties of the 


There were about one hundred in at- 
tendance, from all parts of the diocese. 
From these conferences there will re- 
sult a number of chapters of the Y. 
P. 8. L. The majority of the dele- 
gates remained for the conferences. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary and Paroch- 
ial Societies of the Diocese held sepa- 
rate business meetings in a near-by 
auditorium, presided over by Mrs. James 
G. Staton, the President. The annual 
report of the societies was read to Coun- 
cil by the Chaplain, the Rev. George 
E. Manson, and it showed great activi- 
ty on the part of the women during 
the past year. 

The Colored Churchmen were pres- 
ent for the business session of the Coun- 
cil, but held their annual Convocation 
during the three days devoted to the 


conferences. The dean, the Rey. R. I. 
Johnson, presided. Bishop H. B. De- 
laney, colored suffragan Bishop, was 


present for a part of the session. A 
feature of Convocation was the ordi- 
nation to the priesthood of the Rev. J. 
E. Holder, of Kinston. 

There were many delightful courte- 
sies shown their visitors by the people 
of Wilmington. Bishop and Mrs. Dart 
received the delegates and visitors on 
the lawn of the Bishop’s House in a 
beautiful reception on Tuesday after- 
noon. A trip to Wrightsville Beach on 
Wednesday afternoon was greatly en- 
joyed. The young people, under the 
leadership of Mr. Reese and Miss Hard- 
ing, entertained the grown-ups, add- 
ing to the pleasure of the afternoon. On 
the last evening of the Council there 
was present in St. John’s Church the 
Centennial pageant, the Church’s Mis- 
sion. It was a fitting climax to the 
largest and best Council East Carolina 
has ever had. 

Election of Diocesan officers and com- 
mittees resulted as follows: 

Bishop and Executive Council: The 
Rev. Messrs. W. H. Milton, George W. 
Lay, Archer Boogher, J. N. Bynum, Ste- 
phen Gardner and Theodore Partrick, 
Jr.; Messrs. George B. Elliott, B. R. 
Huske, J. RY Tolar, Jr:,.G. V. Cowper, 
H. K. Bishop, G. C. Royall; Mesdames 
J. G. Staton, S. P. Adams and Richard 
Williams. 

Standing Committee: the Rev. 
Messrs. R. B. Drane, F. J. H. Coffin and 
W. O. Cone; Messrs. Frank Wood and 
J. G. Bragaw, Jr. 

Council accepted the invitation of St. 
Paul’s, Clinton, and will meet there in 
1924. 
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NEWARK. 


Rt. Rev, B. 8. Lines, D. D., Bishep. 
Rt. Rev. W. R. Stearly, D. D., Co utor 


The Annual Convention. 


The Forty-ninth Annual Convention 
of the Diocese was held in Trinity Ca- 
thedral, Newark, May 15 and 16, with 
a very large attendance and with close 
attention to business for a day and a 
half. 

Bishop Lines’ address was a plea for 
steadiness and courage and hope in 
definite Christian teaching and the gen- 
erous presentation of the same. He 
presented action with unwavering faith 
in the Christ as the remedy for per- 
plexities and made an earnest plea for 
a public opinion, which would demand 
peace, disarmament and an endeavor 
to help the world out of its confusion. 
He spoke of obedience to the HEigh- 
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officers of the parish in a strong way, 
with many practical suggestions. . 

The statistics of the Diocese show 
one hundred and forty-four parishes 
and missions, one hundred and seventy- 
one clergy, twenty-three postulants and 
candidates. In 1922 there were 2,353 
baptisms, 2,338 confirmations. The 
communicants reported are 48,824, a 
gain of 5,000 over last year’s report, 
the increase due to a concerted effort 
to look up and bring back lapsed com- 
municants. ; 


The former officers were reelected 
without much change. Archdeacon 
Carter declined to serve longer as a 
member of the Standing Committee, 
and the Rev. Luke White, of Mont- 
clair, was chosen in his place. 


The deputies to the Provincial Sy- 
nod, meeting in New Jersey next No- 
vember, are the Rev. Messrs. George 
P. Armstrong, W. V. H. Fillkins, C. E. 
Hutchison, F. B. Reazor, M. A. Ship- 
ley, C. T. Tinker; Messrs. A. E. Bar- 
low, J. W. R. Besson, C. A. Burhorn, 
G. W. Hulsart, George W. Maclagan 
and H. J. Russell. 


“A very hearty vote of congratula- 
tion and good wishes for the Rev. Arch- 
deacon F. B. Carter upon the comple- 
tion of fifty years of service in the 
ministry, was passed. A large commit- 
tee was appointed to arrange for the 
observance next year of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the organization of the Dio- 
cese of Newark. 


The outcome of the Rey. Dr. 
(Gwynne’s vigorous presentation of reso- 
lutions concerning marriage and di- 
vorce, was a hearty approval of all the 
efforts to restrict the evil of divorce 
and approval of the action of the Gen- 
eral Convention. A new Canon was 
passed allowing all Missions, whether 
Diocesan or Parochial, whose standing 
is approved by the Bishop and the 
Board: of Diocesan Missions, to elect 
three delegates to the Diocesan Con- 
vention, and to have a one-half vote, 
while the parishes have one vote. 

Unusually interesting reports were 
made by the Cathedral Chapter; the two 
Diocesan Hospitals, St. Barnabas and 
Christ Hospital; the Commission on Re- 
ligious Education, and Social Service; 
the Laura Augusta Evans’ Home for 
Orphaned Children at Madison; the 
Church Mission of Help, Bonnie Brae 
Farm, Girls Friendly Society, and the 
Young People’s Fellowship. 


A committee was appointed to con- 
sider the announcement from the Gen- 
eral Convention of the proposed changes 
in the Book of Common Prayer and to 
keep the subject before the Newark 
Conventions. 


On the evening of the first day of 


the Convention, the Church Club of the 


Diocese gave a dinner to all the mem- 
bers of the Convention, at which 
speeches were made by the two Bish- 
ops, the Rev. Dr. Bowie of Grace 
Church, New York; Mr. J. Goddard 
Leach, President of the New York 
Church Club; Mr. Frederick W. Hin- 
richs, Mr. James R. Strong, on Eagle’s 
Nest Farm; Canon §. G. Dunseath on 
Social Work in the Diocese, and the 
Rev. Louis W. Pitt, on the Chestnut 
Hill Conference for Boys. 


A resolution earnestly commending 
the. approaching Conference on Faith 
and Order to the Clergy and people of 
the Diocese was passed. 

The spirit of the convention was 
good and there was a feeling that while 


there was no very remarkable- legis- 


lation, it was a very profitable session. 


ing Thy 


wanted to see the wonder. 
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JUNE. 


1. Friday. 

3. First Sunday after Trinity. 
10. Second Sunday after Trinity. 
11. Monday. S. Barnabas. 

17. Third Sunday after Trinity. 


24. Fourth Sunday after Trinity. Na- 
tivity S. John Baptist. 
29. Friday. S. Peter. 


$0. Saturday. 


Collect for First Sunday After Trinity. 


O God, the strength of all those wno 
put their trust in Thee; Mercifully ac- 
cept our prayers; and because, through 
the weakness of our mortal nature, we 
ean do no good thing without Thee, grant 
us the help of Thy grace, that in keep- 
commandmets we may plese 
Thee both in will and deed; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


For the Southern Churchman. 


The Shepherd. 
Evelyn A. Cummins. 


A summer day, a pasture green, 
A sky of blue and butterflies; 
A barefoot boy who lies at rest, 
His brown arm thrown across his eyes; 
A white cloud and a passing breeze, 
The cropping sheep, sweet clover’s smell, 
The bees, the murmur of a brook, 
Far off the sound of vesper bell. 


The scene brings to my heart the psalm 
That sings, The Lord our Shepherd is, 
Tie leads us on, restores our souls, 
Our paths are straight if we are his; 
When we the shadowed valley cross 
The Shepherd still will comfort us. 


For the Southern Churchman. 


STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 
Our Lord’s Last Journey to Jerusalem. 
The Rev. Louis Tucker. 


From Luke’s remark that Our Lord 
went through the midst of Samaria and 
Galilee—that is, along the border be- 
tween them—Edersheim conjectures 
that Our Lord made a detour along the 
northern frontier. John Mark notes, 
among those who followed, many wom- 
en who came up with Him to Jerusa- 
lem. As one of these was Mary, His 
Mother, we adopt Edersheim’s sugges- 
tion that, leaving Ephraim and keeping 
mear the boundary as a _ precaution 
against possible arrest, He went to meet 
her and take her and her friends to 
Passover. 

His mother may not have been with 
Him at other Passovers, though we 
think she was; but the sense of im- 
pending doom was on them all—doom 
or triumph. Great events were near. 
His mother and the women who drew 
around her felt that they must be at 
Jerusalem now. 

On this trip great multitudes fol- 
lowed Him and He taught and healed 
them. The land was filled with way- 
farers, going to Passover. Through all 
their parties and bands spread the news 
that the Prophet of Galilee had emerged 
from retirement and was curing sic 
people. Naturally, every pilgrim 
The bands 


-citified ;- did-not~realize. 


in their thousands converged upon Him, 
and He went up to Jerusalem attended, 
literally, by tens of thousands of peo- 
ple. His mother was with Him. This 
time at least, if never before, she saw 


Him in His power, surrounded by ador- 
ing multitudes azd working miracles 


of healing and of love. 
Our Lord was walking among His 
own Passover band. They were fol: 


lowed, enveloped, pressed upor, by a 
great multitude. Progress was slow. 
He halted to cure sick people. The 
regular route of all bands was through 
Perea, to avoid Samaria, recrossing Jor- 
dan near Jericho. The incident of the 
Ten Lepers must therefore have hap- 
pened in Perea. 


Ten men that were lepers lifted up 
their voices and said: 

“Jesus, Master, have mercy on us.” 

“Go, show yourselves to the priests.”’ 

This was probably not the whole con- 
versation. The Evangelists give only 
a synopsis of most talks. It was car- 
ried on from a-far off; that is, by shout- 
ing. And as they went they werd 
cleansed. 


Imagine yourself legally dead. You 
cling to life only from instinct and the 
dread of suicide. Intellectually—apart 
from instinct—you Know it would be 
much better for you to die. Few laws 
are binding on you. You live preca- 
riously on the grudging charity of the 
poor who are afraid of you, and you 
must do nothing which would stop their 
gifts, for starvation is even more pain- 
ful than death by leprosy. You can ex- 
tort food from any householder by 
threatening to enter his house. He 
would stone you out, but must spend a 
month’s wages in disinfecting. It is 
cheaper to give you some bread. The 
sanitary precautions of the leper-ritual 
are binding on you, on pain of being 
starved or stoned, but, with that ex- 
ception, you are desperate and do as 
you please. Even the swarm of insane, 
the homicidal maniacs with which the 
waste places are infested, shrink from 
you. You are, however, sick, feeble in 
body and will, and take much less ad- 
vantage of this lawless freedom than 
would a well man. You are under no 
religious restraints. You are not sure 
there is a future life and hope there 
is not, for your disease is held by the 
whole nation as proof positive that you 
are already damned. 


In this state you hear of a greater 
doctor who has cured many like your- 
self. That he is also a religious teach- 
er does not concern you. Free treat- 
ment is not connected in your. mind 
with religion, but with royalty. The 
doctor is rightful king of the country 
and much too grand a person to take 
pay. 

But the royal blood which accounted 
for His curing without money and with- 
out price, and hence diminished faith, 
accounted also for His authority and 
hence increased obedience. To the 
common people He was King. The 
obscurest plowman knew that. At once 
a peasant and a king—it was a pic- 
turesque contrast sure to stick in the 
minds of peasants. Jerusalem, being 
~. Nocone is so 
provincial, in all but city affairs, as 
your true city-dweller. All the rest of 
the nation: knew. - Now~a-king, wher 
you ask favors of Him, is to be obeyed 
If not He may withhold the favor 


Therefore the ten lepers obeyed with 
exactness. They started for the near 
est priest. The tribe of Levi and fami« 
ly of Aaron, priests of the Temple, were 
the only ones with legal right to pro- 
nounce a man levitically clean, and the 
King meant to enforce the law. 

How it feels to be eured of leprosy 
no one knows, but the Samaritan felt 
his cure. He turnéd back and thanked 
the Lord. There is a babel of come 
ment. From. the confusion we learn 
that the Jewish law to show one’s self 
to a priest was not binding on a Sa- 
maritan, and that falling at Jesus’ feet, 
acknowledged His royalty, which a Sa- 
maritan could do without political con- 
sequence, but a Jew could not. Our 
Lord said: 

“Were there not ten cleansed? But 
where are the nine? There are not 
found any that returned to give glory 
to God save this stranger. Arise, go 
thy way. Thy faith hath made thee 
whole.’’ ; 


A Princely Act. 


A beautiful story is recorded in that 
wonderful journal;* the Children’s 
Newspaper. The Prince of Wales was 
invited one day to visit a little private 
hospital where were thirty-six men so 
terribly injured in the war that there 
was no hope of release. The prince 
arrived on the day appointed and saw 
the patients, all but seven who had been 


omitted: ‘‘For my sake or theirs?” he 
asked. ‘‘For yours, sir,’ was the an- 
swer. The prince insisted on seeirs 


these men so tragically disfigured, and 
thanked each of them. When he was 
leaving the ward he said: ‘‘But there 
were only six men here—where is the 
seventh?’ No one, he was told, could 
see the seventh. Blind, deaf, maimed 
and disfigured out of the likeness of 
humanity, this seventh man lay in a 
room by himself. 

“You must not see Hehe sir,’”’ 
one of the officials. 

“T must see him,’’ 

“Better not, sir. You can do him 
no good. And—the sight is terrible.’’ 

“Still, I wish to see him.’’ 

One member of the staff accompanied 
the prince into that little darkened 
room of unutterable tragedy. He re- 
lates that the prince walked firmly to 
the bedside, that he turned very white, 
but stood there with bowed head, look- 
ing at the man who could neither see 
him, nor hear him, looking at that aw- 
ful wreck of manhood, as though he 
would see the final anguish of murder- 
ous and monstrous war. Then, very 
slowly, the prince stooped down and 
kissed the man’s face. 

When he rose it was as if another 
Presence had come into that room. 


said 


said the prince. 


Where is Heaven? 


Where is Heaven? Is it not 

Just a friendly garden plot, 

Walled with stone and roofed with sun, 
Where the days pass one by one, 

Not too fast and not too slow, 
Looking backward as they go 

At the beauties left behind 

To transport the pensive mind. 


Does not Heaven begin that day 
When the eager heart can say, 
Surely God is in this place, 

*T have seen Him face to face 

In the loveliness of flowers, 
In the service of the showers, 
And His voice has talked to me 
In the sunlit apple tree. 


—Bliss Carman. 
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For the Southern Churchman. 
Prayer. 
Eugenie du Maurier. 


Prayer is one of God’s greatest gifts 
to mankind. It is more than a form 
of words; it has an inner heart. It 
May be no more than a talk with God, 
but many things are made right by 
such a talk. The spirit of fellowship 
transcends all supply of needs, and yet 
needs are supplied. Prayer brings an 
answer that is always greater than the 
thing asked for; it brings the soul in 
_touch with God. The help we crave 
and the help we receive is only a small 
part, God and the things.of God are 
made real. The great -gulf fixed by 
sin and death is crossed again and again 
by prayer. On the field of prayer 
through the power of the precious blood 
Satan, self and the world meet their 
Waterloo. Prayer without faith is but 
husk; with faith it contains the seed 
corn of a million harvests. Proper 
prayer is a mighty engine of war, reach- 
ing the highest heaven and shaking the 
lowest hell. The prayer of faith is 
mightietr than any dynamite; it has 
,the almightiness of God linkéd to it: 
Prayer is a Jacob’s ladder with God’s 
Angels ascending and descénding, tak- 
ing up the petitions and bringing down 
the answers. Prayer may be as simple 
as a baby’s cry, as eloquent as a tear, 
as secret as a heart-pang, as swift as 
the lightning, as mighty as the torna- 
do, as sweet as May blossoms, as deep 
as inferno, as high as heaven, as strong 
as love, as divinely human as the Christ 
of God. Prayer is the only real prayer 
when inspired by Him and His Spirit. 

He has mastered but little of prayer 
who knows little of the Spirit-groaning 
which cannot be uttered. He who has 
never added fasting to prayer has not 
fully learned to feast with God. He 
who cannot keep awake praying will 
be asleep when the answer comes. No 
matter how great our petitions, His 
promises are always ‘‘exceeding abund- 
antly above all that we ask or think.”’ 


Children Need a Lot of Loving. 


“Why don’t you go up to bed with 
me,’’ objected the nine-year-old boy, 
“you go up with Kenneth eyery night.’’, 

“But he is younger and goes to bed 
earlier,’ the mother explained, ‘‘you 
are a big boy now.” 

“That doesn’t make any difference,” 
urged the oldest boy, “I like to be 
tucked in just the same.”’ 

After that, the mother saw to it that 
the biggest boy got a bedtime hug and 
a few minute’s quiet talk with her, and 
was more particular to show. him affec- 
tion. 

From the little toddler to the over- 
grown, awkward school child, most 
children are hungry for affection. Our 
children know that we love them, but 
they like to hear us say so. They 
know we think more of them than any 
thing else in the world, but they want: 
us to show it. -Few children want a 
sentimental, gushing sort of love; but! 
they need-and appreciate constant, un-' 
obtrusive evidences of: our. affection. 

Love can often cure’an Irritable tem-, 
per, and soothe: delicate nerves. One: 
mother had this experience, and ' said,! 
“When-my little girl’s face grew flushed 
and her. voice rose high and sharp, I. 
stopped.my work, put my arm around 
her and talked in a low, tender tone 
about her games and dolls. I could 
feel the little- form relax and see the 
tense, vivid face grow calm and happy 
as she felt my love flowing out to her. 

“TJ like to visit her,’ laughed one. 


friend to-:another as she entered the, 


cheery home, ‘‘because some one is al- 
ways loving someone else.’ 


” | born of poor parents when they were 


Bre: are so busy and try so hard to 
be efficient and successful that some- 
times we forget that 


“Folks need a lot of loving every min- 
ute 

The sympathy of 
smile! 

Till life’s end from the moment they 
begin it. 

Folks need a lot of loving all the 
while.’’ 


others and their 


A rosy-cheeked, curly-haired little 
girl came dancing into the room where 
i; her mother was working and throw- 
ing her arms around her mother, said, 
“Oh, muvver, I-love you so much I 
don’t know what to do!”’’ 

The mother returned the caresses 
and smiled, “That is just the way I 
feel about you, too, dear. What happy 
i times we shall always have together!” 
| The mother was laying a foundation 
for the confidences and trust of future 
years when she would wish to keep 
| ever near her daughter’s heart and 
guide her life. 

Children grow up so quickly, plump 
little legs'run away in long trousers} 
little pink’ feet fit happily into wed; 
ding slippers, and then we wish we had 
taken more time.for just. loving. As 
they grow older a reserve comes to 
children as their armor against the 
‘careless world, but this will gladly be 
laid aside when alone with the mother 
who has done a lot of loving.—L. L. 
Roberts. 


The Old Hymns. 
There's lots of music in ’em—the hymns 
of long ago, i 
when some gray-haired brother 
sings the ones I used to know 
I sorter want to take a hand—I think of 

days gone hy— 

“On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand and 


1 


east a wistful eye! 


And 


There’s lots of music in ’em—those dear, 
sweet hymns of old, 

With visions bright of lands of light and 
shining streets of gold; 

And I hear ’em ringing—singing where 
Memory dreaming stands, 

“From Greenland’s icy mountains to 

India’s coral strands’ 

seem to sing forever of holier, 
sweeter days, 

When the lilies of the love of God bloomed 
white in all the ways; ‘ 

And I want to hear their music from the 
old-time “meetn’s rise 

Till “I can read my title clear to man- 
sions in the skies.” 


They 


We never needed singin’ books in them! 
old days—we knew— 
words, the tunes of every one—the., 
dear old hymn book through! 
We didn’t have no trumpets then. no 

organs built for show, 
“We only sang to praise the Lord “from: 

whom all blessings flow.” 


The 


so I love the good old hymns and 

when my time shall come— 

Tefore the light has left me, and 
“singing lips are dumb— 

1¢ T ean hear ’em sing them, 
-without a sigh 

Te “Canaan's fair and happy iand, where 

my possessions He. 

—Frank L 


An’ 
my 


T’ll pass 


Stanton. | 


It is wonderful to think how the 
greatest thing in all-the world came out 


of conditions of dire poverty. Jesus was 


journeying on foot. When Joseph died 
their lot was one of penury. When Je- 
sus began to preach, it was the family 
circumstances that supplied the mate- 


The woman 


His teaching. 
searching for the lost farthing was His 
Own Mother, the children crying for 


rials for 


bread His brothers and sisters. At the 
carpenter’s bench He toiled that there 
might be bread, at least, for His Mother 
and for the children; and what hard 
toil it must -have been, wielding the 
heavy, clumsy tools that shaped the 
rough plow and harrow! For there 
was no steel tempered to a razor’s edge 
then. To:split and plane the wood 
needed the whole force of arm and 
muscle. We used to think of Jesus as if 
He were effeminate—one Whose ten- 
derness evoked the wonder of history. 
Today we think of Him as strong. It 
is not the- ascetic but the athletic in 
Jesus that grips the heart today. But 
as He toiled standing among the chips, 
He was thinking out that great program 
of the Kingdom of God which has 
changed the face of the world. Out 
of that village workshop in Nazareth 
came the power that transformed hu- 
manity.—Dr. Norman Maclean. 


The Presence. 


7 meanest, poorest and most black with 
sin 
My house of clay! 
Yet God comes in 
And craves a dwelling there where He 
may stay. 
And now with tears and prayers my 
whole concern 
Is to make white 
The place where burn 
Those fires of love, mysterious, infinite. - 
O God, the Comforter! my nothingness 
Is all my cry; 
Make fair and bless 
My house of dust for Heaven’s high 
majesty. 


—Dorothy F. Gurney. 


Cheerfulness. 


The cheerful man is re 
a useful man. 

The habit of cheerfulness enables one 
to transmute apparent misfortune into 
real blessings. 

The cheerful man’s thought senip= 
tures his face into beauty and touches 
his manner with grace. 

If we are cheerful and contented all 
nature smiles at us; the air is balmier, 
the sky is clearer, the flowers have a 
richer fragrance, the birds sing more 


sweetly and the whole world is more 


beautiful. 
High-minded ehecrlaee. is found 
in great souls, self-poised and confident 


in their own heaven-aided powers.— 


Boston Transcript. 


He is not far away: 


Why do we sometines seem to be asus : 


And miss the hands outstretched to 
meet our own? A 

He is the same today, 1G 

As when of old He dwelt £ 

In human’ form—with His Disciples— 
when 

He knew the needs of all His fellow- 
men, 

And all their sorrows felt. 

Only our faith is dim, 


So that our eyes are holden, and. we ae 


go 
All day, 
know 


That we-have walked with Him. se 


—E. H. Divall. — 


and until dusk, before we: 
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The First Hymn to Christ. 


From the Greek of Clement of Alexan- 
dria. 


Christ! of tender lambs the Leader, 
Shelter of each nestling bird, 

Of our young the Guide and Pleader, 
Let our song to Thee be heard, 

While sweet praises each voice raises 
To the everlasting Word. 


King of saints, the all-prevailing 
Message of the Father’s grace, 

Lord of wisdom, grief-assailing, 
Saviour of our mortal race, 

Shepherd Jesus, guide and lead us 
To Thy heavenly pasture place. 


Fisher in the sea of mortals, 
Whom Thy grace alone can save, 
Luring us from death’s dark portals, 
Luring from the hostile wave; 
With Thy life, so sweet and tender, 
Save Thy saints, O Christ, we crave. 


Lead, O King, to life eternal, 
In the footsteps Thou hast trod, 

In the heavenly way supernal, 
Strength of those who worship God; 


_ Fount of mercy, virtue’s Author, 


Lead us with Thy staff and rod. 


For the lowly life of teaching, 
Find Thou there Thy blest reward, 
While the children, heavenward, reaching, 
Sing the praises of their Lord; 
Children tender, their Defender, 
Praising in divine accord! 


The hymn here translated is claimed 
to be earlier than the time of Clement, In 
whose writings, it is recorded. Many 
modern hymns to Christ are richer in the 
graces of sacred melody; but there is much 
in this to interest the reader, as_ the 
earlies hymn of praise to the Divine Re- 
deemer known to the Christian world. 
The translation is as nearly literal as the 
exigencies of English verse allow.—The 
Allianec. 


How a Young Knight Won His Sword. 


There was great excitement through- 
out the great court in front of the 
king’s castle. The tanta-raa, tanta-raa 
of the herald’s trumpet echoed through 
the hills, and the knights came scurry- 
ing up from all directions. They had 
worked and waited for this hour for a 
whole year, and now it had come! On 
a nail near the king’s throne hung the 
prize sword, and the diamond in the 
hilt was so bright that it rivaled the 
sun. 
What a strange looking band of 
knights they were! Some carried sev- 
eral swords strung to their horses and 
armor; some had lost an arm and some 
a leg. But all hurried eagerly forward 
at the call of their king. This was the 
day when the sword with the diamond 
‘in its hilt was to be put into the hands 
of the most worthy knight; the one 
who lived most nobly; the one whose 
actions were most approved by the king. 
First Sir Terrible stepped before his 
king; he showed the swords he had 
won. : 
' “Yes,” said the king, “but you took 
these in the night time. The lord of 
the castle you attacked was ill and 
troubled; you took the swords in un- 
fair battle. Such swords are no tro- 
phies.’’ i ; 

_ And Sir Terrible hung his head and 


stood aside. 
Next came Sir Merry, and he showed . 


or the Poung Folks 


UTE EEE eee ee ae 


the flags he had won. 

“Yes,” said the king, ‘‘but one was 
the flag that floated from the good ship 
Mercy; you were cruel when you took 
that flag,’’ and his eyes filled with tears 
as he waved Sir Merry away. 

Next came Sir Proud with a cloak 
flung over his shoulder. 

“Yes,’’ said the king, ‘‘but you took 
the cloak from one who needed it. It 
was the poor man’s only treasure,” and 
the king motioned this unworthy 
knight away. 

And so he went through the lists; 
some had done brave deeds, but they 
were not done in the noble way the 
king desired. The deeds of others 
were not good and brave at all, but 
only shams. 

By and ‘by, the king came to the 
youngest knight of all, Sir Faithful. 
“And what trophy have you to show?” 
he asked. 

“Nothing, O king, I have nothing 
to bring,’ and he hung his head 

“Nothing?’’ echoed the hing, 

“No, I did not get out of the sight 
of the castle wall when I heard the her- 
ald call. I knew not that the time was 


passing so fast.” 

“Ah, but I understand, my faithful 
one. Today the little child whom you 
watched through the fever is playing 
in the meadow. Today the old man 
whom you rescued in the highway is 
happy in his home. Today the mother 
to whom you gave your purse is well 
and caring for her children. And the 
windows of the little chapel on the hill 
which you were to polish are as bright 
as the diamond in the sword’s hilt, You 
went there every week.’’ 

“But those things were only my duty, 


O- king!” 
“Ah, Sir Faithful, rightly you were 
named! Only your duty! Did you 


think I asked for more?’’ and he placed 
the sword with the diamond in the 
hilt into the hands that had won.— 
Florence Brown, in the King’s Build- 
ers. 
a ee 
A Strange Musician. 


Donald had the measles, and, al- 
though he was fast getting well, the 
doctor said that he must stay in his 
room for a few days more. His friends, 
wishing to give him a little amusement, 
had hunted up an old fish globe and 
put into it some minnows from a near- 
by pond. In the centre they had set 
pretty water plants, and the tiny fish 
seemed to feel at home as they swam 
in and out among them. 


One evening at sunset as Donald lay | 
‘and was told 
!'miles and miles back the way he had 


propped up in bed watching the min- 
nows he noticed that they seemed to 
be chasing each other round and round. ; 
They looked like silver shining in the 
last rays of the setting run. 

Then all at once Donald noticed ; 
something on the top of the water that 
he had not seen before. A small ovel- 


| bark. 


shaped bug was skimming over the sur- 
face, using his strong hind legs like 
two little oars. 

“What a funny bug!’’ said Donald, 
“Tt looks exactly like a little rowboat. | 
I suppose it must have been on -the 
water plants all the time, and I just 
didn’t happen to see it before.”’ 

Donald watched the water bug for 
a long time. He thought 
never tire of rowing its funny little 
self about, but at last it stopped, 
climbed up the stem of one of the water 
plants and out on a leaf. For a while 


it sat there quiétly,»then it .began to “Paul 


‘wrong way. 


it would © 


scratch its tiny beaklike nose with its 
two forefeet. 

Donald wanted to laugh at the fun- 
ny bug whose nose seemed to itch, but 
he smothered his giggles in the pillow 
for fear of frightening the bug away. 

And then the very queerest thing 


happened. Donald began to hear a 
strange sound, faint at first, then 
louder. 


He was so astonished that his mouth 
dropped open. He looked at the little 
bug more closely, looked again and lis- 
tened with straining ears. ; 

Such a strange thing couldn’t be, 
he thought. Yet it was. The funny 
little water bug was playing a funny 
little tune with its funny little paws 
on its funny little snout. 

“Well!’”’ gasped Donald. 

“Splash!’’ went the little bug down 
into the water. 

Then Donald burst into such hearty 
laughter that his father and mother 
came running to see what it was all 
about. 

“Surely you were dreaming,”’ 
said when he had told the story. 

“But there’s the very bug,’’ insisted 
Donald. 

“Tt’s called a water boatman,” they 
said, ‘““‘but as to the music—” 

“They couldn’t have given it a bet- 
ter name,’’ said Donald. ‘“‘Now please 
get me the big nature book, so I can 
find out whether he can play a tune on 
his nose.” 

And the big aature book proved to 
everybody’s astonishment that the lit- 
tle boy had not been dreaming. 

When he was quite well again Don- 
ald took his fish and the little water 
boatman that was such a strange mu- 
sician back to their home pond, for 
he knew that they would be happier 
there than anywhere else.—Youth’s 
Companion. 


they 


The Signboard, 


Out in the country at almost every 
crossroads there is a tall post and at 
the top of the post a signboard, tell- 
ing people where the road leads and 
how far it is to the nearest towns. Of- 
ten strangers are driving thorugh the 
country. All at once they come to a 
crossroads. They do not know which 
way to turn, and there is no one there 
to tell them. But they look up at the 
signboard and there it is. They fol- 
low the direction that is given and very 
soon they reach their destination. 

But sometimes the signs are wrong. 
One day a man wanted to go to a town 
called Charlestown. He did not know 
the way so he stopped and looked at a 
signboard. It read “Charlestown seven 
miles,’’ and pointed toward the South. 
So he started off in that direction. Af- 
ter he had gone a long way he began 
to feel that he must be on the wrong 
road. He stopped at a house to inquire 
that Charlestown was 


So he turned around and went 
When he reached the place 
where the signboard was he looked at 
it again. Sure enough it pointed the 
way he had gone. He couldn’t under- 
stand it so he asked a man whom he 
saw why the signboard pointed the 


come, 


“Why, he said, “you know a few 
weeks ago a storm blew a tree down 
across the road here, and as it fell it 
broke down that signboard. When the 
tree was removed, the workmen set 
up the signboard again, but they were 
careless and they put it up pointing the 
wrong way. 

Every day there were travelers com- 
ing along that road and going. astray; 
because that board pointed in -the, 


‘wrong direction.. Long: ago. the Apostle: 


-said, “Ye -are. living. epistles,- 
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known and read of all men.’ This is 
what he meant. We are like sign- 
boards. People are looking to us for 
direction as to how they are going to 
live. If we live the right kind of life 
and point the right way, they will go 
that way, too. But if we point the 
wrong way, then they will go astray, 
like the man who traveled so many 
miles in the wrong direction. 

In one of our western towns a few 
years ago a clock in a jeweler’s win- 
dow along the main street stopped for 
a half hour at fifteen minutes to nine. 
I couldn’t tell you how much trouble 
that clock caused because it had gone 
wrong. Children were on the way to 
school, They looked at the clock and 
saw that it was fifteen minutes to nine. 
They thought they had time to play, 
and so were late to school. Men on 
their way to catch the eight-fifty-five 
train saw that clock and thought they 
had plenty of time and missed it. Pro- 
fessional men saw the clock and tar- 
ried to talk in the streets and were 
late for the first time in their lives. The 
whole town was upset that day because 
one clock had gone astray. 

There was a little boy in school once. 
His teacher said, “John, if your father 
had twenty sheep and one were to jump 
over the fence, how many would be left 
in the field?’’ John answered, ‘‘None.”’ 
“T am surprised, John,’’ said the teach- 
er, ‘‘that you do not know your arith- 
metie better.’”’ ‘I may not know much 
about arithmetic,’’ replied John, “‘but I 
know something about sheep. If one 
sheep jumps over the fence, all the rest 
will follow.’’ 

Boys and girls are much like sheep. 
What one does the rest do. Others are 
looking to us, watching what we do. 
If we do well so will they. If we go 
wrong they will follow. Let us try to 
keep the signboard pointing in the right 
direction.—Rev. S. N. Hutchison, in 
~ Presbyterian Banner. ; ; 


For the Southern Churchman. 


The Germ. 


Lucy Lyne. 


I dwell not on the shadowed night— 
And why should any boy? 

I paint life’s skies with colors bright, 
I dwell but on its joy. 


No fear have I for foes unseen. 
My strength I long to test— 

If for the instant overcome, 
I rise, the tide to breast; 


T fioat upon youth’s buoyancy 
And make for worlds ahead. 

I fall, yet, leaping, seek my foe 
Nor deign to be afraid. 

I weep but one short moment, then 
Such weakness ] but scorn; 

Fer every joy I sacrifice, 
New hopes within are born. 


What pleaseth not I can forget 
And ever in its place 

A fairer glory paint myself; 
A happier path I trace. 


Ard so it is no mean estate 
Where dwells the normal boy; 
Within his heart he grows the germ 
That makes perpetual joy. 


THE JAR OF CANDY. 


A Story for the Young Folks From the 
Japanese, 


Ubai San was a stingy old fellow, who 
lived in Bamboo village. He had no 
children, and although there were plen- 
ty of nieces and nephews among his re- 
lations, he was never known to make 


one of them a present or give his kins- 
folk anything. Oddly enough, this 
greedy uncle, who hadn’t enough hair 
on his head to make a topknot, was 
very fond of candy, which he wor"? 
buy and eat all alone by himself. 


Once there was a grand wedding in 
Bamboo village, and everybody that was 
anybody, among the grown folks, was 
invited. His reverence, the shaven, 
headed priest, and the Mayor were 
there, and Ubai San was among the 
guests. The bride and groom went 
through ‘“‘the three times three’’ cere- 
mony of marriage, that is, sipped thrice 
the sake from the three tiny cups, placed 
one upon the other. Then ‘the but- 
ter-flies,’ or bridesmaids, served the 
company, but Ubai San did not take 
any refreshments and sat apart by him- 
self. Seeing this, the polite host ad- 
dressed the old man. 

“You do not care to eat or drink 
with us, as the others are doing. It 
must be very dull for you to sit alone. 


What can I get for you? Will you 
take some candy?’’ 

Ubai San bowed. “Yes, if you 
please.”’ 


Thereupon the host brought a finely 
decorated jar, with a rather narrow 


neck. It was nearly full of delicious su- 
gar plums. 

“Please help yourself,’ said he to 
his guest. 


All the people at the party were de- 
lighted with their host, who showed 
himself so thoughtful.. They at once 
joined in urging Ubai San to help him- 
self to the candy. 

The old man took the jar on his 
knees and put in his hand for the 
sweets. The mouth of the jar was 
small, but instead of picking out two 
or three pieces, he forced his whole 
hand inside and grasped a handful. 

But when he tried to withdraw his 
fist he could not get it out. He pulled, 
twisted, worked his ‘wrist sideways, 
backways and forward, but it was of no 
use. He grew red in the face, but he 
could not get his hand out. 

The guest sitting next to the old man 
saw there was something wrong. ‘‘What 
is the matter?” he asked. 

“Oh, nothing, nothing, only my hand 
has got caught in this jar and I can’t 
get it out.” 

“It is too bad,’’ cried his neighbor. 
“Just let me take hold the jar. Then, 
‘f you pull hard, you will get free.’’ 

So they stood up. The old man pulled 
while the other, who was somewhat 
younger and stronger, tugged until the 
arm of Ubai San was almost jerked 
from his shoulder. By this time the 
rest of the company began to roar with 
laughter, for it looked like a wrestling 
match, or two warriors struggling to- 
gether. They began to crack jokes 
about it. 

“You need not laugh,’’ cried the old 
Ian. | “It’ssnoeiuns to. mes It “hurts 
awfully, and hasn’t started an inch.’’ 

At this they all stopped making fun 
and grew serious. One proposed send- 
ing for a doctor, another for the bone- 
setter, but it was not a case of sick- 
ness or broken limbs. Finally the 
guest spoke up and said: 

‘Don’t make a fuss over the matter. 
Better save our friend’s hand, even if 
we lose the jar. Don’t you remember 
the story of Kwang, the Chinese states- 
man? One day when a boy, playing 
with some companions, he leaned with 
them over the rim of a large vessel in 
which some tame gold-fish were kept. 
When one of the children fell in and 


was in danger of being drowned, the’ 


other boys ran screaming away. But 
what did Kwang do but take up a large 
stone and dash it against the jar? Boy, 
fish and water all got out safely. The 
costly vessel was ruined, but his play- 
mate’s life was saved.” 


“A good story,’’ they all cried. 

“Please act as the Chinese boy did,” 
said the host. ‘Our friend’s hand is 
of more worth than the jar.’ 

Gratefully the old man stretched out 
the jar and with a blow of a bamboo 
stick the guest shattered the jar. The 
snow-white candy went scattering all 
over the matting, but Ubai San’s hand 
was free. 

All jumped up to look at the old fel- 
low’s hand and see what was the mat- 
ter. To their surprise, his fist was still 
closed. He had grabbed a big handful 
of candy and would not let it go, for 
fear he might lose a piece or two. His 
greediness caused him a sore wrist and 
lost his host the jar.—Reformed 
Church Messenger. 


The Three Little Men. 


Three little men started out on a day, 
And together the wide world trod. 
In Indian file they went marching along, 
Three little soldiers, courageous and 
strong, 
And as like as three peas in a pod. 
some lad _ faint-hearted? Right 
swiftly was heard 
The thud of their oncoming feet, 
He had only to nod, and, with unflag- 
ging zeal, 
Six stanch little shoulders were put to 
the wheel, 
And a triumph was wrung from de- 
feat. 


Was 


A dear little girl found her lesson so 
hard 

That she gave it quite up in a pet? 
But she “right-about-faced,” with a spark 
in her eye, 

these three sturdy fellows came 
hurrying by, 
And offered the problem to get. 


When 


These same willing helpers are tramprmg 
today, 
Let the weather be stormy or ary, 


Three little soldiers, courageous and 
strong, 

It needs but a nod, and they'll hurry 
along: 

Three brave little men—tTry! T ryt 
Try! 


—Pauline Camp. 


A Boy’s Aim. 

Once a little boy looked at a sunset. 
It was more beautiful than anything 
else he had ever seen. He turned to 
his aunt and said, ‘“‘Auntie, when I 
grow up to be a man I intend to be a 
painter and help God paint the sky.” 
That boy wanted to do something great. 
Of course, he could never help God 
paint the sky. God did not need him 
for that, but there are lots of ways in 
which a boy or girl can help God make 
the world brighter. Can you think of 
any? 


How Do Animals Sleep? 


All animals sleep, but many of them 
in ways so curious that they seem to. 
be awake. Ducks sleep on open wa- 
ter, and to keep from drifting ashore, 
paddle with one foot continually, thus 
traveling in a slow circle. Bats sleep 
head downward, with their heads 
turned backward and tucked under 
their wings. In addition to their eye. 
lids, owls have a curtain which they 
draw sidewise over their eyes. Many — 
‘animals of the cat kind sleep-with wide - 
open staring eyes. Elephants sleep 
standing up, their heads slowly swing- 
ing as if they were awake. It is these 
and other curious attitudes that give 
rise to the stories that some animals do’ 
not sleep. f 
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The Invisible Tail. of dying deserted. Now, there are few,| derstand every thing, to do anything 

Sree sey very few men, who can accept this post. | for Christ here. No half nor three- 

Young Tommy was drawing. Said Dick] But no half measures will do. . . . .|quarter measures will do. And yet, 
with a laugh, A man must give up every thing, un-/ what a field!’””—James Stalker. 


“Now, what kind of a picture is that?” 
“JT should think you would know,’ Tommy 


said. “Can’t you see 
With your eyes that it’s Tabby, the 
eat?” 


AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK 


“Old Tabby?’ Dick answered. ‘But where 
is her tail? 


It’s a loss she would greatly regret.” e 
“My sakes!” Tommy said. “Can’t you wait e e er rince 
till I’m done 


The tail’s in the ink bottle yet.” 
—Youth’s Companion. 
DP Translated from the work of the famous Hebrew author Abraham Mapu by B. A. M. Chapiro. 
There is one letter to his sister wrt: Introduction by Prof. Robert Dick Wilson, Ph. D., D. D., LL. D. 


ten from Massowah in 1878, in which 
General Gordon writes freely about mis- i 
Sion work in North Africa. Bible lovers should read this historical romance of the times 

“There is not the least doubt that 


Peghere is an immense virgin field for an of the Prophet Isaiah. It will make the reader, through its 


‘apostle in these countries among the thrilling pages, live in the time and conditions that surround 
black tribes. But where will you find 
an apostle? I will explain what I mean : the Bible stories. 


by that term: He must be a man who 
has. died entirely to the world; who 


has no ties of any sort; who longs for With the pen of a master-craftsman, Abraham Mapu, “‘the Father 
death when it may please God to take ” 

Mean bear the intense dullness of the Hebrew Novel,” gave the world many years ago a great work 
of those countries, who seeks for few in Hebrew. It was the first attempt in that ancient language at what 


1 : A ent ¢ 
eee 10 at bear the thought is understood as fictional romance by English speaking peoples. In 


spite of linguistic and ethnic differences the result was a masterpiece 
of novelistic literature. 


Skin Eruptions Mapu’s novel is now made available for English-speaking peoples 
Are Usually Due to : by a notable translation made by B. A. M. Chapiro, a well-known 


Hebraist and Talmudic scholar, he having given its English garb the 


Constipation Saget vse 
captivating title of ‘“The Shepherd Prince.” 


When you are constipated, 


not enough of Nature’s lu- é 

Wei ; Teagan a a “Tn translating this work, Mr. Chapiro has rendered a service to literature and to religion 
ricating liquid 1s produce . . . It is fortunate that Mapu's pedees found so gifted and scholarly S translator as Mr. 

7 x i * Shapiro for the rendering of this masterpiece of modern Jewish literature into English.’”—William T. 

in the bowel to keep the food Manning, D. D., Bishop of the Diocese of New York. 


waste soft and moving. Doc- 


“Tt is a really wonderful portrayal of the men and women in the days of Isaiah, the Pro- 


tors prescribe Nujol because phet. In reading it one breathes the atmosphere of the Old Bible, and at the sam2 time feels the thrill 

it acts like this natural lubri- of the never-failing romance of human nature and human life.’,-—Thomas F. Gailor, D. D., Bishop of 
Tennessee. 

cant and thussecures regular ane APE aN 38 AE Pa : ; 

Ni. ? . . . “Every minister in this country would profit by the reading of this volume, and many o 

bowel movements by Nature s the teachers and scholars in our Sunday schools would have a more vital idea of Jewish life and history, 

own method—lubrication. i and Jewish ideals by reading this book than by hours of study with commentaries, etc.’-—Willima M. 


5 ; : Haven, D. D., General Secretary, American Bible Society, New York City. 
Nujol is a lubricant—not a 


medicine or laxative—so cannot 
gripe. Try it today. Popular edition, cloth bound $6).50 
; : pee 419 pages, large clear type Postpaid 


Uj (@) = ORDER NOW FROM 


REGUS. PAT. OFF. oS 


A LUBRICANT-NOT A LAXATIVE Ii Southern Churchman Co: 
“A 2 Prrish®. 815 East Grace St., Rickimoitd: Va" 


605 E. Broad Street, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Comfort Baby’s Skin 
With Cuticura Soap 
And Fragrant Talcum 


ForsampleCuticura Talcum, a fascinating fragrance, 
Address Onticura Laboratories, Dept. v,Malden, Mass. 


. 


’ 


INCORPORATED 1822 
Virginia Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 
Kill All Flies! “ae” ascii pea y 


1 AISY FLY KILLER attracts and a s Pi a 
Sr kills’ : eagtete clean, ornamental, convenient and A 5S et S 


z WENGE heap. Lasts allsea- 
WEsVZN Cpu ee ade of metal, wm. H. Pal : Presilent Wil H. Palmer, Jr: Vide-Precident 


WF, Y, can’t spill oe 
/ i njw 
ET anything. Guaranteed. B. C. Lewts, Jr., Secretary J. C. Watson, Treasurer 
‘ J vuy KILLER J. M. Leake, General Agent Wm. P. Hitl, Asst. Secretary 
P 4 at your dealer or 
repaid, $1.25. 


b Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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Classified Advertising and Notices 


E AU notices and advertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in this department at a rate of 20 cen 
“per agate line, each insertion. Special rates to contracts of any length. A rate of 16 cents per line te made to person 


seobing positions. No 


advertisement accepted for less than 50 cenis. 


Copy for this department must be received not later thes Feesdey ef the week in which it is intended that the first 


ageriion ahall appear. 


Marriage notices not Geaeagcl Sorty words, $1.00. Death notices, not exceeding forty words, inserted free. Over 


orig words at the obituary rate. 


aries and resolutions, 20 cents per line. 


Siz words to the average line, 


Copy for. this depariment must be received not later than Tuesday previous to the Saturday on which it is intended 
published. 


SPECIAL NOTICR. 


PIPE ORGANS. ee 

If the purchase of an organ 1S cone 
Punpiated address HM®NRY PILCHIsIS 
SONS, Louisville, Keutucky, who manu- 
facture the highest grade at reasonable 
prices. Particular attention given to de- 
signing organs for memorials. 


HOME SCHOOL. 

Retarded Children—An ideal suburben 
jhome, where a iimited number of chil- 
dren of slightly retarded mentality can 
have individual instruction anad care un- 
der teachers of twelve years’ experience 
in this line of work. Address Miss Sue 
I. Sehermerhorn, Colonial Place, Rich- 
mond, Vaa, R. F. D. 2. 


ANTIQUES. ss 

WE PAY THE HIGHEST CASH PRICES 
for old-time furniture and antiques of 
all kinds. H. C. aVlentine, 209 Hast 
Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 


MEETING OF TRUSTEES. 

The Board of Trustees of the Protestant 
Episcopal Theologica] Seminary and High 
School in Virginia will meet at the Semi- 
nary on Tuesday, the 5th day of June, 


; at noon, 
eae S. SCOLLAY MOORE, 
Secretary. 


. COUNTRY BOARD. 

IN PRIVATE FAMILY, ON LARGE 
' plantation, near Rapidan, Va. Shady 
porches and lawn; very large, comfort- 
able house; all conveniences, no chil- 
dren. Address Box 64, Rapidan, Va. 


i 


TEACHERS. 

| (IE WESTMINSTER TEACHERS’ BU- 
REAU SPECIALIZES in securing Chris- 
tian teachers, officers and helpers for 
schools, colleges and universities—private 
public and denominational—and in help- 
jing trained Christian teachers and help- 
ers to larger fields of service. Write to- 
day. Henry H. Sweets, Manager, 410 Ur- 
ban Building, Louisville, Ky. 


SOLD BY A SHUT-IN. 

YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS STAMPED 
on a pretty metal Key Ring for 25 cents, 
ring included. Address EH. P. Broxton, 
Blythe, Ga, R. F. D. 


FOR RENT—NEW YORK. 

SEMINARY STUDENT DESIRES TO 
rent his five-room apartment, June 15 
to October 1. Opposite campus General 
Theological Seminary; completely fur- 
nished, newly decorated; also two sin- 
gle rooms,, same location. Reasonable. 
Write G. V. Barry, General Theological 
Seminary, Chelsea Square, New York 
City. 


FOR RENT—TILL THE LAST OF SEP- | 


four rooms of cottage home 
and car-house on National Highway, 
pretty elevated country, fine shade, 
water; $10 per month. Address Mrs, 
Halford, Route 1, Halifax, Va. 


BOARDING, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
THE AIMAN, 20 South Iowa Avenue; 
near Board-Walk. Chelsea section; at- 
tractive home, enjoyable surroundings, 
excellent accommodations. Summer Sea- 
son. 


tember, 


SITUATION WANTED. 


A SETTLED SOUTHERN WOMAN OF 
refinement and adaptability, desires po- 
sition as companion to elderly lady. 
City preferred. Highest references. Ad- 


dress “K.,” care of Southern Ohurch- 
man. 
4 , 
Obituaries 
Willeox: Entered into life eternal at 


her home in Petersburg, Va., on Thurs- 
day, May 17, DORA DODSON WILLCOX, 
widow of the late R. Bolling Willcox, 
Esq., of Flower de Hundred, and daugh- 
ter of the late Daniel and Elizabeth Dod- 
son. To her family and many friends she 
leaves a heritage of Christian faith, re- 
fined courtesy, dauntless courage and un- 
selfish cheerfulness. a 


MRS. LIZZIE HAIRSTON JONES. 


Her maiden name was Elizabeth Per- 
kins Hairston, daughter of John Adams 
and Malinda Corn Hairston. Born in 
Henry County, Va., 11th November, 1834. 
died at the residence of her daughter, 
Mrs. J. T. Thomas, Grenada, Miss., 15th 
May, 1923. Moved from Henry County, 
Va., to Yalobusha County, Miss., in 1830. 
Married Robert Lewis Jones (formerly of 
Amelia County, Va.), in 1852. To them 
eleven children were born. 

Truly hath a mother in Israel fallen 
asleep. A long life full of good deeds, 
marked with duties well performed, has 
ended; but the sweet influence of her 
Christian character will abide throughout 
the eons in the hearts of the many who 
knew and loved ther. As'’a member of 
the Episcopal Chureh no one was truer 
to its tenets or more liberal in contri- 
buting both time and money to further 
its work. 

In the discharge of the sacred duties 
of wife and mother she displayed the 
real beauty and loveliness of her charac- 
ter. Home was the center of attraction 
to her friends because of the gracious- 
ness of ther hospitality. She was born 
and reared in ante-bellum days on a cot- 
ton plantation wihere affluence and fe- 
finement went hand in hand. Under such 
environment she acquired that charm of 


! personality and sweetness of disposition 


which marks the Christian Southern 
woman. She was particularly attractive 
to young people on account of her gentle, 
Sympathetic nature; they all realized they 
had a warm friend in her. 

She knew the sands in life’s hour glass 
were running low; she heard her Mas- 
ter’s voice and was prepared to answer 
His summons. “Death is not a thing to 


be dreaded by the believer; it is a sleep. | 


Tired, we lay our head on Jesus’ bosom, 

and awake in heaven.”’ So it is with her. 

ONE WHO KNEW AND THEREFORE 
LOVED HER. 


PHIL B. SHEILD. 

Memorial adopted by the Bar Associa- 
tion of Richmond, Va., as expressing in 
some measure the high esteem in which 
MR. PHIL B. SHEILD was held by his 
fellow-inembers of the Bar, and copies 
were ordered to be presented to the va- 
rious courts of the city, a copy spread 
upon the minutes of the Association, and 
a copy sent to the family of Mr. Sheild. 


_ Phill B. Sheild was born at “Concord,” 
in Gloucester County, Va., on November 
5, 1860. His father was Dr. William Henry 
Sheild, of Gloucester, and his mother was 
before her marriage Susan Ann Howard. 
He received his early education and train- 
ing at home and in private schools in 
the county of his birth during the trou- 
blous times during the War Between the 
States and the period of Reconstruction. 
Showing an early inclination toward the 
legal profession, he read and studied law 
in the office and under the direction of 
Judge Andrew Leake, of Goochland Coun- 
ty, and was admitted to the practice of 
his profession in the early eighties, in 
the city of Richmond, being associated 
in the practice for a time with the late 
James N. Dunlop. 


He was prominently connected with 
some of the most important litigation in 
the city of this adoption, notably in the 
celebrated Traction Company franchise 
ease, which he conducted with conspi- 
cuous zeal and success. But the natural 
bend of his mind and disposition was 
destined to lead him from the paths of 
advocacy into a distinguished position of 
a more judicial character, which will be 
referred to later. 

On April 16, 1895, he married Miss Mary 
Walker Barney, of Richmond, and of this 
union two sons were born, Philip B. Sheild 
on July 20, 1896, and Cary Stewart Sheild 
on August 17, 1899. The younger gon 
and the, widow survive and are living in 
the- city of Richmond, but the elder son 


preceded his father to the grave, dying in- 


the fall of 1922 in Russia “on the famine 
front” while serving with conspicuous 
zeal and fidelity with the American Re- 
lief Association. 

Mr. Sheild_ was by religious convietion 
an BEpiscopalian and a member of Holy 
Trinity Protestant Episcopal. Church. 

Inthe latter years of his life the 
greater portion of the time of this able 
and industrious lawyer was devoted to 
the important work of a Commissioner in 


& 


 Chenears of the Richmond courts. It was 


partial 


in this work which called forth and de- 


veloped his natural abilities, that as judge — 


and jury in one, he established a repu- 
tation and made a lasting name and mem- 
ory in the minds and hearts of the Rich- 
mond Bar. He was most admirably fitted 
in ability and in patience for those ex- 
acting duties imposed upon Commission- 
ers in Chancery, and was soon estab- 
lished in the respect and confidence of 
the courts, by whom his holdings were 
seldom reversed. 

Of the many shining traits of his char- 
acter one stands out so pre-eminently 
that no account of this life could be given 
without mentioning it. This was his. 
courage. Courage with Phil B. Sheild 
was not alone intrepidity and absence of 
fear. He was courageous, too, in that 
higher sense which implies the ability to 
see the right and to do it, not only with- 
out regard for consequences, but without 
apparently perceiving them. In his ju- 
dicial rulings, and they were of necessity 
numerous and important, he had to a 
most marked degree the faculty of over- — 
coming all influences of conflicting per- 
sonalities. Litigants and lawyers were to 
him all alike—the high, the low, the rich 
and the poor, were before him upon pre- 
cisely the same level plane, and there 
was no shadow of bias or preconception 
in that impartial and even-handed forum 
either upon the one side or the other, 
His deep and generous heart gave him a 
wide sympathy for all men; and to this 
was added the splendid grace of simpli- 
city, genuineness of character, and the 
commanding dignity of naturalness. The 
feelings of the Bar toward him are a 
combination of the highest respect with 
the warmest affection. 

He last of all men would desire an- 
other trait to be mentioned, and it will 
be but passingly touched on. In Phil B. 
Sheild was generosity almost to a fault. 
None knows fully, and none will ever 
know, the extent of his generosity. No 
man in distress left him empty-handed 


‘and no friend ever sought him in vain. 


On December 8, 1922, Phil B. Sheila died 
at his residence, No. 1139 West Avenue. 

A loyal friend, an able lawyer, and im- 
judge, “unbounded courage and 
compassion joined, tempering each other, 
proclaim him great.’ 


RESOLUTIONS, 


At a meeting of the vestry of the 
Chureh of the Holy Trinity held Tuesday 
evening, May 8, 1923, announcement hav- 
ing been made of the entering into rest 
on that day of DR. McGUIRE NEWTON, 
a faithful member of the. vestry, a de- 
voted communicant of the church, a be- 
loved physician, a friend of little chil- 
dren .and a wise and valuable citizen, 
the following committee was asked to 
prepare a paper expressive of the feelings 
of the vestry and congregation. - d 

Resolved: . 
1. That in the entering into a higher 
and larger sphere of usefulness of Dr. 
Newton, this vestry will greatly miss his 
wise counsel and fellowship here. 

2. That the church is deprived of a 
devout and faithful follower of Christ, 
whose life was one of service to ‘hhumanity 
in God’s name, 

3. That the communty jhas lost an 
eminent physician, the child specialist, 
and that many homes and children are 
in grief because of the loss. ; = 

4. That in Dr. Newton the city and 
State have had a loyal and most valuable 
oe 

5. at while we deeply sympathize 
with the family in our common 108s; yet 
we rejoice with them for the unselfishly 
bee oer pad splendid life of Dr, Newton, 

in e assurances of aie 
mortality. a blessed im 

; at the vestr il ( ; 
Pun ere in a body. y i 

, hat these resolutions be spread on 
the minutes of the vestry, a cope sent to 
ps cara fig 2h copies published in the 

( n Churchman and th : 
Times-Dispatch. ‘he: lets 

J. J. GRAVATT, Rector, 
ST. GEORGE T. GRINNAN, 
RANDOLPH WATKINS, ~ 
J. JORDAN LEAKE, 


Ridhiseda “wal Committee. 


Bers 


‘\ 


The address of Archdeacon Steel is 


changed from B. Y. Tercera altos, Ve- 


dado, Havana, Cuba, to Calle 12, No. <Mot 


90, altos, Vedado, Havana, Cuba. 

The Rev. A. B. Hunter, D. D., now 
in charge of St. James’ Church, Flo 
ance, Italy, expects to return to A 
ca in September. Mail will always 
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him through St. Augustine’s School, 
Raleigh, N. C. During July and Au- 
gust he ean be addressed care of the 
American Express Company, 11 Rue 


Scribe, Paris, France. 


The Rev. Dr. G. La P. Smith, rec- 
tor of St. George’s Church, West Phila- 
delphia, for the past sixteen years, has 


resigned because of ill health. His res- 

| ignation becomes effective September 1, 
j or earlier if his congregation can find 
a new rector. Dr. Smith went to New 
York last week, where he will rest for 
a short time. He expects to engage 
in missionary work later. 


The Rev. Charles H. McAllister, rec- 


THE BOOK STORE 


CHURCH MISSIONS HOUSE 


HANDBOOKS ON THE MISSIONS OF THE EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 


I. CHINA 


Concise, brilliant account of 
China. 
54 illustrations. 


II. JAPAN 


Map. 


the whole work of the Church in 


A supplement recently issued brings account down to 1922. 


Graphic story of the Church’s work in the Land of the Rising 


Sun. 
as well as for general reading. 


An invaluable book for groups studying Japan during 1923-24 
59 illustrations. 


Map. Index. 


Supplements will be issued every year in order to keep the Hand- 


books up-to-date. They will be 


original Handbook. 


sent free to all who purchase the 


Orders should be sent to the Book Store. 


Price: 40 cents each, postpaid. 


The National Council 


281 Fourth Ave., 


Thomes Gill Soap Compeny 


Capital, 
ste Cor. Main 
Sy Sa 7th Sts. 


Borax Iodine & Bran 


ACTS LIKE MAGIC 


ON TIRED, TENDER, SMARTING., 
SWOLLEN, SWEATY FEET 


25 CENTS~ALL DRUGGISTS 


oHNSONS FOOT Soap 


A Financial Institution 


Whose record of service justifies your 
confidence. 


which maintain substantial bala 


Richmond Trust Co 


New York City 


Tit Kent Ave. Brooklyn, New York 


3% interest on all accou 


$1,000,000 


tor of St. John’s Church, Hampton, 
Va., “the oldest continuous parish in 
the American Church’ has been 
granted leave of absence by the vestry 
of the parish to teach at the Summer 
School of the Diocese of Southwestern 
Virginia at Lynchburg, at the Peninsu- 
la Summer School at Rehoboth Beach, 
Delaware, and at the Virginia School 
of Religious Education at Charlottes- 
ville. Mr. McAllister has also been en- 
gaged to give two courses in Teacher- 
Training for the Diocese of Washing- 
ton in the Fall. 


The Rev. Robert L. Lewis, of Troy 
Pa., has become rector of Zion parish, 
Prince George’s Co., Md. | 


! 

Dean H. L. Johnson, of Trinity Ca- 

thedral, Phoenix, Ariz., will officiate 

during July in St. Stephen’s Church, 

Lynn, Mass., of which he was former- 
ly associate rector, 


Archdeacon Ziegler, of New Mexico, 
was the preacher at St. John’s Church, 
Georgetown, D. C., on. Trinity Sunday, 
at the morning service. His close as- 
sociation with Bishop Howden and his 
work, made his visit to St. John’s peo- 
ple of unusual interest, because of their 
devotion to Bishop Howden, who fof 
many years was their rector. 


ORDINATIONS. 


Acting under the request of the 
Standing Committee of the Diocese of 
Michigan, the Rt. Rev. William A. 
Leonard, D. D., Bishop of Ohio, or- 
dained to the Priesthood, in St. John’s 
Church, Detroit, on the tenth of May, 
Rev. Frederic Magee Adams. Preacher, 
Rev. W. R. Woodroofe; presenter, Rev- 
O. D. Smith. Assisting these in the lay- 
ing on of hands, Rev. Benham Ewing, 
Rev. E. W. Daniels, and Rev. Harry E-. 
Robinson. 


CA HEL 
PA teeta DEAFNESS 
A new efficient aid for deafness. No 
trouble to use; can be used continuously; 
no batteries; no cords; no headbands; 
no expense; {s inconspicuous. 
Dr. C. KE STOKOBE, 577 Central Bids. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


SHOPPING IN CHICAGO 


Do you shop by correspondence in the 
big cities? Let us help to select the sum- 
mer things. All letters receive personal 
attention, either for ready-to-wear gar- 
ments, those cut to measure, 

SPECIALS: Sport Suits, $25 up; Sum- 
mer and Lingerie Frocks, $15, $20 and up. 

F. CANFIELD CAMP, 
Gleneve (Chicago Suburb), Ills. 


or 


Washingtor 


A Witness for. 
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Southern Engraving Co ea Ve Mrs Bai 
“Engraving of Quality.” ‘| : Richmond, Ke 5 (ook’s (afe eteria Roanoke, Va. 


Wedding Invitations, Announcements ' 
Business and Calling Cards. : 


Samples sent upon request. ASK FOR OUR LIST OF INVESTMENTS 


P. O. Box 1354. Richmond, Va. 


Yielding 6% and 64% 
| SOUTHERN BOND AND MORTGAGE COMPANY, Inc. 
707 E. Main St., Randolph 1089 Richmond, Va. 


Richmond Printing Co. 


Anything in the Printing line. 
CHURCH WORK A SPECIALTY 


Phone Mad. 956. 
20th & Main Sts. Richmond, Va 


UNFAILING INCOME 


GRAIN, HAY, FEEDS 


FIELD SEEDS AND BASIO SLAG Stability of income is the result of sound investment. 
i We specialize in the best bonds—combining security 
S. T. Beve rid ge & Co with a good income yield. Let us tell you about them. 


Come by or write. 
Office: 7th and Byrd Sts. 


voremusa “"" STATE & CITY BANK 


Richmend, Va. AN D 


ai S P a TRUST COMPANY 


105 E. Broad Street 
Richmond, Va. 
®tationers, Engravers, Bookmen 
Prompt ana Reliable Service 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


BEVERLEY HEATING || === 


The best for Homes, Churches, Steres and | 


Bafldings for all uses. 
BRB. €. BEVERLEY HEATING C@O., ING, 


9 N. 7th St., Richmond, Va. 5 
a aeeeaninagpanon 8/1) 4) NM Ee eee 
JOHN L. RATCLIF FE terms ipsa ve snitciG adeounte, oe 
Florist ip a 


209 W. Bread St. - - - Richmord '; 3% allowed on all accounts deposited in the 
Flowers of Quality Savings Department. 


uy ne 
oN Re Oia ay ’ 


x xX Xx 


On accounts subject to check we allow 3% 
where the average balance is $500 or more. The 
interest is calculated on the average daily balance 
and compounded monthly. 


metvan & Co. 
oe St, 


x xX X 


Virginia Trust Co. 
THE SAFE EXECUTOR, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


orsonal accounts and inactive accounts of firms and 
vations solicited. You will find it very easy to opt 
unt here by mail. 


